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RIES RIS 


Che Schoolmaster and the Battle. 

Do vou look toward Manila and San- 

tiago and say superior guns did the bus- 

wmess? TI say supertor men stood behind 

the guns, superior schools stood behind 


the men, the superior religion stood be- 
hind the schools, and | 


Good, the Supreme, 
stood behind the religion. There ts our 
lesson of Providence. 

The miracle-workers to-da yy are our 
educators, the men and women who are 
giving us an intellectual mastery of 
natureand a moral mastery of ourselves, 
the teacherswho are placing in our hands 
the envincible all-conquering weapon of 
truth; who are bestowing upon this 


generation the power, the omnipotence of 


knowledge. 

When we compare our twelve per cent 
of wlliteracy with Spain's seventy-five per 
cent of twllteracy, we boldly siy, “The 
schoolmaster won the battle of Manila 
and the battle of Santiago,” no less than 
the battle of Sadowa.— Rev. Frank Bris- 
tol, Washington, D. C. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies. 


Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when destred. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 


and commodious buildings on the N. 
Streets. It gives full Seminary and 
elocution, music in all its branches, and 

It is an accredited school to the 


E. corner of California and Buchanan 


College preparatory courses, languages, 
art. 


universities. For further information 


adress the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL CouRSES include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mécharical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 


and Type-writing. 


ACADEMIC WoRrRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 


Chemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Depariments. 


For further information address, J. 


H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 


RAYMOND, Superintendent of Instruction. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Theological 
Seminary 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


he next term will begin Septem- 


ber 2ist, 1898. 
address 


CLERK OF THE FACULTY, 
San Anselmo, Cal. 


TENTH 


For catalogues and information 


YEAR. 


First Term Begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M. 


The Academy includes a Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 
For particulars address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted. heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
courses: Classical, Literary and Scien- 
tific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 


residence. Fall term begins September 13, 
1898. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 
dent, 


REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
827 Grand View Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
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MILLS 


The Oldest 


‘Protestant Schoo! for Girls on the Pacific Coast 


| Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
_ Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$175. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co.,, Cal. 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 


and especially for Stanford University, where its 


graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Board and Tuition per year -_ - 

Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - $100 
Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3 p.m.., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are offered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A 


M.,, 
. Head Master. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


A YOUNG LADY 


Fully competent to act as tutor in a private 
family and one having success in the care of 
children, wishes to give part of her time in ex- 
change for board, while pursuing her studies at 
Berkeley. Any family needing such assistance, 
either in San Francisco, Oakland or Berkeley, 
may address ‘“*TEACHER,”’ 
Care of THE OCCIDENT, 1170 Market street, San 

Francisco. 


$400 
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Our oint of Diet». 


BY THE EDITOR. 


How many bitter feuds would be 
avoided and how many lives 
saved, if we could all acquire the 
facility to use the weapon of silence so happily 
attributed to Macaulay. Sunday-school Teach- 
ers, Elders and Pastors can save oceans of trou- 
ble by swallowing things in silence. 
It is a problem of vast impor- 
tance, and an urgent one, How 
can we help the armies of young 
men who flock to our cities in search of employ- 
ment anda career? The history of their strug- 
gles, temptations and hardships would fill vol- 
umes with living pictures to draw torth our tears 
more frequently than our joy. 
Do we often enough think of the 
The Under Man. men who serve us by self-sacri- 
fice of no small degree? Just to 
think of the number of men who give up the 
normal way of living to minister to our comfort 
—the bakers who toil all night, the printers, the 
milkmen, the trainmen, the men employed in 
restaurants, the police, and many more! These 
are worthy of honor as well as our army and navy. 
The conditions now existing be- 
Workers tWeen a pastor and his people 
have changed much during the 
present generation. Formerly he had to do 


Brilliant Flashes 
of Silence. 


chiefly with the trustees, deacons and elders. 


These were usually venerable men, especially 
the last two classes named. These officials, with 
the pastor, used to carry on the burden of 
church work. If he suited the official brethren 
the church moved smoothly. To-day there is a 
congeries of organizations. Men’s, women’s, 
young people’s and children’s societies have so 
increased that one needs a church directory to 
know the working forces of his church. 


Many new problems have come 
up for solution, owing to these 
newer forms of church activity. 
The pastor now is more of a director of work- 
ing forces than formerly. Peculiar qualities are 
therefore demanded of him. He must be a 
diplomat in the good sense; he must know the 
significance of having #wo ears and only one 
tongue. He must be sympathetic with the spirit 
of enterprise; and by personal character, and 
through co-operation, so win the hearts of the 
workers that his handling of the reins will be 
welcomed, and not cause foaming at a resisting 
mouth, taking the bit, or a lifting of the heels 
against the dashboard. The new activities will 
only be evil when one fails to lead through the 


Is This a Good 
or an Evil? 


_ loyalty of love. 


Transition periods are always 

open to danger. There will be 
breaks in consequence of these 
changes, but there is great promise in this new 
division of labor. It is good for the people to 
have the mind occupied with Christian work. It 
means pre-empting the ground from worldliness 
and covetousness. It means the salvation of 
souls and a higher personal, Christian character, 
for one cannot be a ‘‘soul winner’’ without being 
drawn nearer to the Savior of men. It isa wise 
pastor who ignores crudeness and even rude- 
ness, and who having large forces in majestic re- 


serve, beats time for the music. of Christian 


activity with the golden baton of love. 


How many men when losing a 

The Secret of 
Comfort. 
by abject need? This is to be 


avoided by faithfully following two good rules 
when employed. First, Always live within your 
income. Second, Always lay by a little for a 
rainy day. These rules may mean self-denial, 


but that is easier to bear than the humiliation of. 


asking friends for help and the burden of debt,” 


situation are at once confronted — 
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Wbat Others Think. 
“Hitting People” in Love. 
Somebody gets hit, and deserves all he gets 


too, in the lively thrusts made so cleverly by the 
Michigan Presbyterian in an article on 


A Pastor Wanted. 

We know of a church that is not vacant yet, 
but probably will be soon, that is already the 
object of considerable attention on the part of 
would-be candidates, not daunted by the peculiar 
difficulties that are now so conspicuous in its life. 
They do not know very much what the church 
requires, nor what it offers in the way of remun- 
eration. But they desire a change, and other 
pastures look greener and more inviting from a 
distance than their own. The pastor of this 
church must combine the vigor of youth with 
the ripe experience of age. He must be very 
social, knowing everybody after a single intro- 
duction, and never forgetting them even if he 
only sees them once a year. He must be popu- 
lar with the young, the fniddle-aged, and the 
old, for vivacity, sedateness and patience. He 
must be a good financier, relieving the officials 
of the church of all duties in regard to raising 
money. He must have a special gift for raising 
church debts. He must bea popular preacher, 
using no manuscript, and yet every sentence 
must be well turned and free from crudities and 
infelicities. He must be able to superintend the 
Sabbath-school, be president of the Y. P. S. C. 
E,, drill the boys’ brigade, go to every excursion 
and make everyone feel happy. His preaching 
and daily conversation must be invariably cheer- 
ful and hopeful. He must never take a vacation, 
but be especially fresh and bright for each suc- 
ceeding fall campaign. 

He must visit constantly. Some would like 
him to call once a week; some once a month; all 
not less often than once in three months. But 
his pulpit preparation must never suffer, and he 
must have a reputation for correct scholarship 
among his brethren. He must know exactl 
when a stranger comes to town and call there be- 
fore any other minister has heard of the new ar- 


rival. His wife must be able to take charge of 


the primary department of the Sabbath-school; 
the Junior Endeavor society of Sabbath afternoon; 
be president of the woman’s missionary society, 
and the ladies’ aid society, and some other so- 
cieties for special work. The pastor and his wife 
must be young people; but it is desirable that 
- they have sons old enough to usher in church, 
and daughters who can play the organ in Sab- 
bath-school and Endeavor societies, and do work 
generally that no one else wants to do regularly. 

These are not all the requirements of this 
church; but it is possible that any minister filing 
an affidavit that he can fulfil all these require- 
ments might obtain a hearing. There is no par- 
sonage offered, but the salary will probably be 
$800. Ministers out of employment need not 


apply; nor any who have been in their present 
fields less than five years, or have ever had any 
trouble with any former congregation. 


Fundamental Principles Anent Government. 

Rev. N. R. Johnston, in a recent Oakland 
paper, makes a strong appeal for the choice of 
good men for the public service, from which arti- 
cle we quote the following: 


In order that the highest good of the people 
and of the State may be promoted, we are under 
the highest obligations to carry out the will of 
God as revealed in his Word. In this the ben- 
evolent will of the divine Law Giver is distinctly 
stated: ‘‘He that ruleth over men’’ (4. e. every 
civil officer), ‘‘must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God.’’ In the Bible ‘‘the fear of God’’ means 


piety or true religion. And if anything more be - 


wanted we have it in the command: ‘‘Provide 
out of all the people able men, such as fear God; 
men of truth, hating covetousness,’’ etc. 

Now if the law of God is worth anything it ap- 
plies to the nation, to the State and to every 
municipality, California and Oakland not ex- 
cepted. Presidents and Congressmen, Govern- 
ors and legislators, mayors and councilmen, 
should all be not only men of good moral char- 
acter, but also men of religious convictions and 
well known and well tried as conscientious Chris- 
tians, whom the people may safely trust. and 
whom the temptations of office or gain cannot 
allure. 

In Christian lands these principles have long 
been accepted by intelligent Christian patriots. 
In our own country the best classes of the peo- 
ple have not lost sight of them. From the first 
organization of the government until now nearly 
all the Presidents have been at least nominal 
Christians. Ever since General Grant all the 
Presidents except Mr. Cleveland have been mem- 
bers of evangelical churches, and he was an ad- 
herent of the Presbyterian church, a liberal 
patron of it, and a constant attendant upon its 
religious services. 

Among the great statesmen of the century 
none was greater nor more honored by Great 
Britain than William E. Gladstone. His great- 
ness and his value to his nation were due largely 
to his eminent Christian character. 


Speaking of Oakland, Mr. Johnston says: 


Too long has the Council chamber been dis- 
graced by scenes of disorder and ribaldry. And 
it is strange that the good people of the city en- 
dure the disgrace so long. But they must share 
the blame because too many of them have helped 
to elect irreligious and immoral men to office. 
Is it not time to calla halt? Let the friends of 
law and order, of religion and morality, work 
for and demand the nomination of well known 
Christian men who, by their religious convic- 
tions and their upright and benevolent lives, have 
shown that they are trustworthy. Let the patri- 
otic citizens who love temperance and a quiet 
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Sabbath and Christian morality demand the 
nomination of well known good men, not long- 
ing for the honors or the spoils of office. Let 
the nominees, whether for Governor or Coun- 
cilman, be selected from men of undoubted 
Christian morality who did not and do not seek 
the nomination. 


Limitations. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian has a thoughtful 
article upon the above theme. If the question 
mark seems to be too widely employed, the rem- 
edy lies in the supply of the appropriate answer 
on the part of the objector. 


No other one fact of our existence is so dis- 
heartening as that of limitation. Weare hedged 
about on every side by barriers many, circum- 
scribed by theories innumerable, tortured by 
doubts unceasing, and plagued by possibilities 
unbearable. Whichever way we look we behold 
soon a veil. Whithersoever we turn we find 
ourselves erelong facing a wall of adamant. Wan- 
der where we may we at length hear a voice say, 
‘‘Thus far and no farther.’’ Whether we look 
within our being or without we reach what is for 
us the ne plus ultra. 

The biologist with his powerful microscope peers 
into the mysteries of cell-life hoping to wrest 
from nature her greatest secret. He watches with 
amazement the marvelous play of forces on so 
infinitesimal a scale, the interaction and reaction 
of minutest particles, the quick transformations, 
the artistic combinations. He traces with the ut- 
most care every stage of its growth from incipi- 
ency to maturity, focusing upon it the combined 
power of eye and mind. He broods in silence 
and pleads with nature for the lifting of the veil, 
but nature is silent as the sphinx. 

The astronomer turns his telescope toward the 
heavens and sees the faint gleaming of millions of 
stars which, for all he knows, may be great 
worlds, peopled as ours with godlike beings. 
But far though he looks into the depths of inter- 
stellar space, he is conscious that there are infin- 
ite depths beyond, of which mortals can know 
nothing; and though he be able to catalogue stars 
by the millions he realizes that there are, doubt- 
less, myriads of millions beside which no star 
chart will ever record. 

Confessedly our limitations decrease with every 
age. The triumphs of mind and soul have, in- 
deed, been wonderful. From a Patagonian 
savage to a Shakespeare or Milton seems dis- 
tance infinite, yet man has measured it. Will 
man go as far again? We have been able to 
think a few of ‘‘God’s thoughts’’ after him; how 
near in this life shall we come to thinking them 
all? We have lifted a corner of the veil; shall we 
be able ever to snatch it away? Some doubts 
and fears have been dissolved, some riddles 
cleared; shall we ever know with perfect assur- 
ance? We believe in immortality; can we ever 
prove it? We feel that evil is in the world for 


some ulterior good; will we ever justify it? We 
accept the mystery of the incarnation; shall we 
sometime fathom it? We believe in the miracles 
of Jesus; shall we be able ever to prove them? 
We are convinced that there is a God, and but 
one God; shall we ever by searching find him? 
We “‘see through a glass darkly’’; shall we be- 
fore crossing the grave ‘‘see him face to face’’? 
Did Stoddard speak truly when he said: 


‘‘There is no hope—the future will but turn 
The old sand in the falling glass of time’’? 


The Difficulties of the City Pastor. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Shaw of New York says in 
the Church Economist: 

The Sunday morning service has to contend 
against late rising, Sunday newspaper reading, 
bicycling, open groceries and markets, and full 
half-day of delivering. A canvass of two of our 
principal trade avenues a few Sunday mornings 
ago found every store in certain blocks opened, 
and in most of the others not more than four out 


of twenty closed. 

In the face of these discouragements, Dr. 
Shaw recommends a fuller consecration, a new 
unit of power in the life of the Church, and a 
different equipment for the preacher. This new 
unit of power will be ‘‘the average man.’’ The 
aim must be, not so much for a Boanerges in the 
pulpit as for a collection of plain, practical, 
earnest men and women for hand-to-hand work; 
‘‘an aggregate of small gifts, a multiplicity of 
mites,’’ will be sought rather than two or three 
big contributors. 


The Germans have a proverb, ‘‘Hinter den 
vergen sind auch leute,’’ which literally means, 
Behind the mountains there are people too. 
Over the eccleciastical walls which separate re- 
ligious bodies, sometimes we see fragrant flow- 
ers reaching towards our side of the fence. We 
quote the following thought from Zhe Jewish 
Messenger of New York: 


The office of religion is not to build altars, 
but character; not to scatter incense, but helpful 
influences; not to offer oblations, but the per- 
petual sacrifice of righteousness and a contrite 
heart. This is the law according to the prophets, 
who saw clearly enough the evils of formalism. 
But the great mass cling to formalism still, and 
Judaism is too often regarded as synonymous 
with a cold and mechanical synagogism, from 
which it differs as radically as a flower from a 
stone. 


A people cannot live a real historic life in any 
other way than by the positive and active energy 
it puts forth in solving the problems that grow 
out of its condition. If it refuses to do this its 
moral worth diminishes and its historic signifi- 
cance and importance decay. — Selected. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Room 84, Fourth Floor, - - DONOHOE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EDITORS. 
Rev. THEO. F. BuRNHAM, M. A.,- - - Editor 
Rev. E. Woopwarp Brown, -_ Associate Editor 


LESSEE AND BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Joun M. ForsyTu. | 


We solicit. contributions, asking liberty for editing 


and requesting legible handwriting, condensation of 


matter, and that contributors bear in mind that avazi- 
ability is equally important with truth and goodness. 


A Word to Brother Editors. 


What are we, and what our father’s house, 
brothers, that you should give us so kindly a re- 
ception? Of course, the Vew York Evangelist, 
which has fed our religious stomach for thirty- 
four years, might have been expected to say 
something ; but the general chorus of Mid-Con- 
tinent, Eastern, and Pacific religious journals, 
with the pungent Monitor at the close of the pro- 
‘cession, is too much for us; and we are fearful 
of a ‘‘lifting up’’ which mears to later fall into 
the hands of the last subordinate in the printer’s 
office. But we shall pray for grace to avoid such 
evils. .Thanks, brothers, sincere thanks. Let 
us work in harmony for the glory of our one 
Master, and may God’s richest blessings fall on 
writers, editors and readers alike. Tell.us kindly 
when you see us going wrong, and if we point 
the way to anything good, come in and have 
‘share and share alike.’’ 


To Many Friends. 

The editors of THE OCCIDENT are laboring 
under an embarrassment of riches, which is very 
pleasant, but we hardly know how to act in the 
premises. Brethren from the North and South, 
from inland centers and from the East, have 
showered upon us an avalanche of kind letters 
unasked for, and therefore all the more accepta- 
ble. These are full of personal expressions of a 
most cordial character, and also of hopes for the 
future of THE OCCIDENT. We should like to 
sit down and write a personal reply to each 
brother and sister who has been so thoughtful. 


We thank you most profoundly, but will give to 
the betterment of the paper time which otherwise 
it would bea pleasure to use in writing to you. Go 
right on, good friends; use your consecrated pens 
for our columns in God’s service. It is all a 
labor of love. The editors only do their part 
from the conviction of the need of such a bond 
of union on this Coast. We serve without com- 
pensation, happily having other sources of in- 
come; and all that you can do to help us means 
only so much more improvement in the paper. 


The Czar and His Manifesto. 


The recent proposal of the Czar of Russia, 
that the powers of Europe reduce their military 
establishments and cultivate the things making 
for peace, is a request for that which wise and 
good men in many lands have long desired to 
see done. There are some things, however, 
which seem to take from the proposal the char- 
acter of pure philanthropic statesmanship. If 
an army throws up intrenchments, mounts its 
guns toward the enemy, and gets roads, bridges, 
supply trains and telegraphs in fine shape for use, 
it can dispense with some of its force, hold the 


ground, conquer more, and save the cost of sup- 
‘porting the now not needed troops. Russia has 


got a strong position for the menace of the Brit- 
ish in India, the winning hand in diplomacy in 
Persia, the Siberian railroad, and exceptional 
terminal facilities in China; so that it is a very 
apropos time for her to economize without loss of 
prestige or the holding back of yearned for pro- 
jects. But, whatever the motive, the Christian 
world will welcome the opening of any door 
which gives assurance of abiding peace. 


The Coming Synod. 


Next month is the time for our Pacific Feast of 
Tabernacles, and our booths are to be erected (at 
our Own expense) in sunny and social San 
Diego, sometimes called the Genoa and Naples 
of California. As the name of the city refers to 
St. James, we may hope to see a practical body 
marked by good works. Those who have at- 
tended these ‘journeys together,’’ as the Greek 
word synod means, know how refreshing is this 
season of relaxation and friendship, and the in- 
spiration gained for the realization of higher 
ideals in a more consecrated service of the Mas- 
ter. It is meet that we pray in our church ser- 
vices, prayer-meetings and at our family altars, 
that God would vouchsafe to pour upon this 
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gathering richly from the residue of the Spirit in 
his keeping, and which he loves to impart. 

It is always a matter of interest to gather from 
recitals made the progress of our Church in the 


year closing, and to consider plans for larger — 


growth in the year to come. One feature is al- 
ways of tender interest to godly souls in attend- 
ance. It is the presence of the veterans of the 
Grand Army of Gospel Heralds—the ‘‘H. R.’s,’’ 
Honorably Retired; those who sit ‘‘with God 
within the shadow,’’ only waiting for the dawn 
of the day of glory. The W. C.’s are alsoa class 
which touch our hearts, and call for our sympa- 
thy and our prayers and our wisest fraternal 
counsel for their assistance and for the good of 
churches needing pastors. 

At the coming Synod the newer methods of 
Home Missions will probably be discussed; the 
affairs of our Theological Seminary will come up 
for review, and a hopeful outlook is confidently 
expected. The problem of a change from the 
control of Synod to that by a self-perpetuating 
directorate, under the supervision of the General 
Assembly, is to be considered, but it is hardly 
likely that so radical a change will be fully de- 
cided upon, when Synod meets at so remote a 
point as will secure such an unequal representa- 
tion of the various parts, as in this case. 

The project of the proposed Westminster 
Halls, near the great universities, will have 
further elucidation, and some cheering report of 
progress at Occidental College may be expected. 
The flies in the ointment, the experts in minimts 
parliamentaribus (Heaven forgive the Latin !) 
may not fly so far south, and possibly there are 
none native in the wave-washed, sun-bathed 
sands of San Diego. 


Years ago some men in San Francisco sold 
lots on Montgomery street for a song and in- 
vested in real estate in Benicia. Were it pos- 
sible now to exchange foot for foot, what millions 
there would be in it. 


Vallejo, Cal., has 7500 population, and but 
one house could lately be found of any descrip- 
tion open to rental. A war does help some 


people. 


How soon all the Coast will be green again, 
when once the refreshing rains have come? So 
may our hearts receive ‘‘showers of blessing.’’ 


In the Presbyterian church at Klondike there 
are fifteen denominations represented. All the 
elders are Methodists. 


ritorial Motes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
Public Worship. 

The gospel never fails ‘‘to gather its companies 
and in these to develop its cultus.’’ Christians 
never fail to meet in assemblies and worship 
Christ. Wherever disciples have been, no per- 
secution has stopped it. It is part of the ever- 
lasting communion of the saints. 

The Philosophic Tendency in Science. 

Our great theories are endeavors to inter- 
relate the divisions of knowledge. In the growth 
of analytic science, knowledge has become in- 
creasingly organized, minute and enriched; has 
been divided up into arts and growing sciences. 
While on the other hand there is a constant 
tendency to co-ordinate these sciences, to synthe- 
size, to integrate them into asystem, a tendency 
to give coherence to more and more bodies of 
scientific phenomena by some _all-embracing 
hypothesis or philosophy. There are respect- 
ively the theories of universal gravitation, of the 
unity of matter and of the conservation of energy, 
all giving coherence to inorganic matter. Then 
there is the development hypothesis giving coher- 
ence to organic phenomena, to the organic 
sciences. There is a constant tendency to these 
general philosophic conceptions, to these vast 
generalizations. Not that in every case the 
science of a number of sciences, the so-called 
philosophy, is necessarily sound. For some such 
generalizations are quite fanciful. 

A Social Arrest Possible. , 

Any or all progress may cease for a longer or 
shorter period. The course of a people may be 
like one of the long journeys of discovery in 
Africa, a journey upon difficult paths, a journey 
with stoppages, with deviations. Nature is help- 
ful, God is helpful, but human nature is not 
trustworthy; and so, under the difficulties and 
temptations in the way, a people may stop. They 
may even turn back, and the phenomena of 
atrophy, of paralysis, of decline, become appar- 
ent. Arrest of development has been so com- 


mon as to be one of the tremendous facts of his- 
tory. 


The Moral Struggle of the World. |. 
Ever, not only have true ideas had to fight 
false ones, but justice has had to fight injustice; 
humanity, inhumanity. Ever has there been an 
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intellectual, an economic, a political or even a 
military war of good against evil. Ever has the 
kingdom of the saints been called to carry on 
war. Ever is Jerusalem against Babylon. Ever 
has Jesus placed in the hand of his church a 


sword. Goldwin Smith says in his ‘‘Lectures on 


the Study of History:’’ ‘History is a series of 
struggles to elevate the character of humanity in 
all its aspects, religious, intellectual, social, polit- 
ical, rising sometimes to an agony of aspiration 
and exertion, and frequently followed by lassi- 
tude and relapse, as great moral efforts are in 
the case of individual men.’’ 
Causes of our Moral Gains. 

Men, if they would, could not be as cruel and 
immoral as they once were. Public sentiment 
would prevent it. The enormity of abuses for- 
merly common is now seen; a new and higher 
code of morals is now enforced. The greatest 
cause of this is the increasing influence of the 
gospel, but other causes have helped much. 
Perhaps the chief of these is the progress of intel- 
ligence, and this owing in part to the wider es- 
tablishment of schools, colleges and universities; 
to the great increase of books, periodicals and 


‘mewspapers; to the growth.of scientific ideas and 


the spread of letters. As auxiliary causes we 
have also the introduction of machinery and 
manufactures, with the increase of commerce. 
The Reformation. 

In the Reformation we have the greatest event 
of modern times; we have a change prepared for, 
but sudden and wonderful. It was a change 
somewhat of Christian doctrine, somewhat of 
Christian policy—a change of view as to freedom 


of thought in religion and politics, and science 


and literature; ‘‘an impulse given to democratic 
forces’’ in the church and in the state; a great 
advance in intellectual, in religious, in civil lib- 
erty. It was the first great wave of the rising 
tide of civilization, the beginning of the revolt of 
the Netherlands, of the Thirty Years’ War, of 
the English Revolution, of the United States of 
America, of the French Revolution; the begin- 
ning of all the improvements of modern times in 
legislation, in science, in liberty. It was a move- 
ment of incalculable advantage to mankind in the 
weakening of various evil dogmas of the Chris- 
tian church, various evil institutions of the Chris- 
tian church, various evil claims of the Christian 
church, the beginning of a great improvement in 


morals and in piety throughout Christendom, in 
both Protestant and Catholic countries. The 
soul of the movement was religious, was Chris- 
tian. The mystic, the invisible, the spiritual was 
here, the religious purpose controlled. 
Growth of Humanity to Animals. 

To-day, there is a great amelioration in the 
condition of the domestic animals. General hu- 
manity in this direction is a matter of continual 
observation. The world’s treatment of its do- 
mestic animals has some dark records. The life 
of many a dumb brute has been a life of long- 
drawn suffering. Bruised, over-worked, starved; 
the abuse given these dumb creatures has been 
gross and vast. 

There has come even compassion for the wild 
animals. Scant compassion have they had, in- 
effective law and little grace. They have seemed 
predestined to destruction whenever man or boy 


beholds them. 


The Missionary Spirit of To-day. 

There is comparatively more of the missionary 
spirit than ever before since the days of the early 
Church. Never since then were missionary ex- 
ertions of the church at home and abroad so 
great, so fruitful as now. Never since then has 
the Church so deeply felt as now her obligation, 
and acted upon it, to convert the world. Never 
since then has there been so much wisely con- 
trived and wisely directed work in the distribu- 


tion of the Bible and of religious literature; in 


the sending out of ministers and laymen; in the 
establishment of churches, of Sabbath-schools, 
and schools of all grades, that to a greater or 
less degree teach Christianity. Never so much 
of city missions, of home missions, and of foreign 
missions, with all their various equipment and 
support. No Church but considers this mission- 
ary work; no assembly of representatives of the 
churches but considers it. No theological sem- 
inary but considers it. 
Receiving the Divine Life. 

Let men once admit God into their being, get 
into complete harmony with: him, and they shall 
understand meanings as not before, shall be 
caught up into heavens, shall overleap barriers 
and have vitalities as never before. The way out 
and onward for any one or for the whole world 


is to become voluntarily a recipient of the Divine 
life. 
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Art, Scrence and Eoucafton. 


BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


The Art of Literature. 


Literature in itself and in its use is the art of 
arts. No art can reach so widely, and speak 
with such variety as this. No art has had so 
extended an influence in the way of human 
soothing or uplifting as this. 


Influence of Greek Literature. 


Greek poetry and other literature have ex- 
erted a great influence on all the literature of the 
Western world in matter, form and volume. Thev 
have ever been the study of youth. They 
have shaped the prose and poetry of Dante, of 
Milton and the work of many another writer. 


Influence of the Gospel on Literature. 


[n the way of painting and architecture, our 
faith has made its impression here and there, but 
in the way of literature has made its impression 
everywhere. Through this art has God’s grace 
come richly to very many souls: through the- 
ology and church history; through Christian 
biography and essay; through Christian poetry 
in its hymnody rich and full, sweet and strong, 
grand and beautiful, its hymns that all Christians 
have used, do use and shall use until time shall 
be no more. As the generations have gone 
by, each has added to our treasures of 
hymns the church will not let die. From the 
Greek fathers and Ambrose, from all the Latin 
hymns, the German and the French, hymnology 
has been steadily growing richer. While in 
England alone and in the last century, we had 
Watts and Cowper, Doddridge and Charles 
Wesley, to whom the English-speaking lands 
have added numbers with the true poetic fire and 
the true devotional spirit. 


The Everlasting Educational Influence of Greece and 
Rome. 


The old Graeco-Roman culture is still an ele- 
mentary power in intellectual and political edu- 
cation. Its truths philosophic and scientific, edu- 
cational and other, were an accumulation from 
all the experience of Babylonia and Egypt, of 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome. This collection 
has been an invaluable treasure of legal, political, 
economic, and other gains, an intellectual capital 
of every sort. Greek philosophy and science 
are felt to-day in all philosophy and science in 
the western world. In logic, in rhetoric, in 
speculative philosophy, Greece stili teaches us. 
From at least the Greek and Latin languages 
come the forms in which the natural and meta- 
physical sciences largely express themselves. 


The Need of Civic and Economic Education. 


With a people like those of the whole Western 
world, when in the coming of democracy the 


sleeping giant awakens, rises and claims his own, 
and looks for liberty everywhere, for equality 
before the law, will this content him? Or will 
he get confused with various learning, various 
projects, and blunder fearfully ? He will not if 
he have education. But unless this be his, then 
woe to the world. He surely will get irritated 
if he see men above him in talent, in power, in 
wealth; men rich while he is poor, smart while 
he is stupid, polished while he is rough. He 
surely, in the stress of his passion and envy, his 
poverty and greed, will give majorities that shall 
pull down and level up. Education alone shall 
save the social future. 


Influence of General Education on Brotherhood. | 


General education has tended to unite all edu- 
cated people; has tended to take away the pre- 
judice of differing languages, manners and cus- 
toms. Some one has remarked substantially 
that the educated man has a kind of world-con- 
sciousness, a kind of geographical and historical 
omnipresence, a peculiar power to appreciate 
the past, the foreign and the new; a peculiar 
power to appreciate other countries. 


Influence of Art, Literature and Science on Brother- 
hood. 


Art has created a common interest among peo- 
ple and contributed to a better understanding 
and regard. Literature has done the same, this 
by the companionship of common craftsmen and 
the general welcome that literary products re- 
ceive. Science has helped, and this by its tend- 
ency to unite its votaries all over a land or the 
world, whatever their differences. Its pursuit 
has a tendency to remove dislike and prejudice. 
Scientific men have common ideas, employments 
and enjoyments, and those which draw men to 
one another. 


The Bible’s Intellectuality. 


No book so interfuses intellect, imagination 
and heart as the Bible. No book is so suggest- 
ive to thought. No book has so enriched and 
refined the world’s literature. No book equals 
it in beauty of biography, history and story; 
in prayer and proverb and song. It has docu- 
ments, discoveries, biographies, letters, commen- 
taries, literature. It forcibly and variously ap- 
peals to mind. It challenges the intellect, exalts 
it, stimulates and nourishes memory and reason- 
ing, imagination and power of practical applica- 
tion. It has sent men abroad into history, 
geography and archeology, into logic and rhet- 
oric and public speaking, into moral and social 
science. It makes a thoughtful people. No 
book has so vast and general an effect upon the 
education of the world. It is the sovereign text- 
book. It has depended the thought of the world. 
It has done the most to solve the hardest prob- 
lems, the most to solve the vast problems of the 
human being and society. 
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Our Contributors. 


The Moral Gains of the War. 


America has gained richly in ownership or con- 
trol of the Spanish West Indies and’ possessions 
in the East Indies. Almost against her will the 
United States is forced to take possession of 
these Spanish colonies There have been other 
and higher gains than increased territory. 

The country has gained immensely in fatriot- 
ism. In the last four months more flags have 
been displayed from poles, windows, buildings 
and churches than ever before.. ‘‘One country, 
one flag’’ is the sentiment heard all over the land. 
On the gunboat Winslow three young men 
were killed—one from the South, one from the 
North and the third a negro’ The blood of 
these three young men flowing together has 
cemented the nation. 

We have learned anew the spirit of p/zlan- 
thropy. This, indeed, was on our part the mo- 
tive of the war. The Red Cross movement be- 

n in Cuba months before hostilities began. 
Terrible indeed were the engines of war used in 
our naval battles; but when the fighting was over 
the brotherhood of man asserted itself. The 
words of Captain Philip. ‘‘Don’t cheer, boys, 
those poor fellows are dying,’’ found an echo in 
every American heart 

We have made religious advances. It is a 
grand testimony to our common Christianity to 
find so many of our naval and military men de- 
vout believers in Jesus Christ. Dewey, Samp- 
son, Philip and Hobson have distinguished 
themselves by a patriotism and religious faith 
evident to the whole world. A Chicago news- 
paper in its issue for July 16th had a full page 
picture representing an angel speaking through 
a trumpet the words: ‘‘The Lord hath wrought 
a mighty salvation for us. We got this not by 
our own sword, neither was it our own arm that 
saved us; but thy right hand, and thine arm and 
the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst 
a favor unto us’’ (Ps. xliv: 3). 

With the possession or control of the new 
country we shall make missionary gains. After 
centuries of exclusion the doors will open to the 
Protestant religion. What has been done inthe 
Fiji Islands, in New Hebrides, in Gilbert Islands, 
in Hawaii can be done in our new possessions 
east and west. We are pledged now to give 
these adopted children of ours the blessings of 
freedom and good government. The Bible and 
the spelling book will help immensely to that end. 
Our gains are international—America has 
done for Cuba what the six great powers of Eu- 
rope failed to do for Armenia. As Spain goes 
down, America comes up. Thereare difficulties 
and dangers in our new territories. We are 
opening a new chapter in our national history. 

e have never had colonies beyond the sea. 
These children of Spain have had conquest for 
centuries. We are going to give them emanci- 


pation. The same Almighty God who gave us 
such signal victories will, if we seek it, give us 
wisdom to direct us in our new career. 

© America, this is a proud time for thee ! 
Let not thy pride take from thee trust in God! 
Let His glory be thine! So shalt thou teach the 
nations of the earth and the islands of the sea 
that liberty and justice, freedom and law are se- 
cured alone and forever by humble obedience to 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

E.. E. Clark. 


From the. Casttat: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 11, 1898. 

For several weeks past, Washington has been 

sweltering from a degree of heat unusual even for 
it. Ninety-five degrees would not be very high 
in California, but when accompanied by the great 
humidity of the East, and especially by hot nights, 
it is almost unbearable. Asa result, nearly every- 
body who can getaway, has gone. The preach- 
ers held on nobly, but they have been compelled 
to yield at last. Dr. Easton has gone up to the 
New England states. Dr. Mackenzie delighted 
audiences at the Church of the Covenant for sev- 
eral Sundays, and was expected to preach a 
couple of weeks at New York Avenue church 
also, but he was suddenly called away. The 
New York Avenue people are going to utilize 
the time in fixing up their church, and meantime 
they have been invited to worship with the First 
Church. 
_ Almost every Presbyterian minister is out of 
the city, and if the clergy of other denominations 
can be judged from our own, it is doubtful 
whether there is enough ministerial salt in the 
city to preserve it. I have been wishing very 
hard lately that the Father of his country could 
have ascended some Mt. Pisgah and obtained a 
prophetic glimpse of the future of his heritage, 
that he might have located the capital in a more 
desirable situation. 

It speaks well for the fidelity of our President 
that despite the heat he scarcely leaves the city 
for an hour, lest he should not be here to respond 
promptly to some unforeseen development of the 
war; likewise, it argues well for his piety that he 
is in his seat in the sanctuary every Sabbath. 
Weare all hoping that peace may soon come, 
though we have a horror of the devious ways of 
‘‘diplomacy’’ through which Spain may be able 
to lead us. Fortunately the war in which the 
whole country has been engaged has given us 
fresh and striking opportunities of glorying in 
our achievements, without seeming to reflect on 
some one section or other. 

We want to know what to do about the Phil- 
ippines; but your San Francisco organizations 
haven't helped us much since one sent on resolu- 
tions to hold them, and another, to let them 20. 
On the whole, we are like the darkey with the 
coon he has “‘treed’’ after considerable difficulty 
—he didn’t like to let it go—and why should he? 
S. 
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A Chance to Help a Good Cause. 


I wonder how many of the readers of THE 
OccIDENT know anything of the little town of 
Dublin, better known by its old name of Dough- 
erty Station. Now and again hunters come out 
from the city and wander about the hills, and 
sometimes visitors from the neighboring town 
of Pleasanton drive over to see the pretty coun- 
try. Dougherty Station is always lovely, and 
it is generally interesting, and never is it more 
interesting than on a Sunday, when its little 
Sunday-school is in session. 


Some years ago a band of devoted men and 
women met together and determined to make 
some effort to teach, on Sundays, the young peo- 
ple of the Station, and at the same time to pro- 
vide for the older residents a little service with 
helpful thoughts suited to theday. Mr. Dough- 
erty generously gave the use of a cottage con- 
taining several rooms, and now every Sunday 
for seven years a band of orderly children has 
occupied these rooms, and a few teachers are 
generally in their places to minister to the spir- 
itual need of the children. Neither the parents 
of these children nor the teachers are rich; but 
helped by the Dougherty family, who, from 
time to time, have given substantial help, the 
school has, so far, been self-supporting, and 
has now and again felt able to widen its field of 
usefulness. 


Just now the Superintendent has a scheme for 
benefitting the school and the community gen- 
erally, but, for want of funds, he cannot carry it 
out. Those who know anything of Sunday- 
school work know what a difficult problem the 
big boy presents to the Superintendent. The 
time comes when he feels too big for the school, 
and in a little place like Dougherty Station the 
problem is not only what to do with the big boy 
in the Sunday-school, but how also to interest 
him on week evenings. Now, in this Sunday- 
school building there is a convenient room which 
the boys might appropriate for their own use. 
In it they could meet on Sundays for Bible 
study, and on week evenings they could also 
assemble there to read, to write and to amuse 
themselves with games or conversation. This is 
the scheme which the Superintendent is trying 
so hard to arrange on a working basis. He real- 
izes what to these boys are the dangers of the 
saloons—the dangers of having nothing to do 
with their evenings, and he sees the immense 
advantage to them of a comfortable room with 
opportunities for social life and for self-culture. 
The room is ready, but there is no furniture for 
it—nothing to make it cheery and comfortable 
during the winter evenings, and the funds of the 
school will not admit of any being purchased. 

Now, in San Francisco, there must be schools, 
clubs, or even private families, who have, hidden 
away in odd corners and in attics, old furniture 
stored; chairs, pieces of carpet, pictures, small 
tables or books, which are considered too old 


for their own use, but which would be just the 
thing for this country class or club room. 

Will some of the readers of THE OCCIDENT 
kindly turn over their stores and see what they 
can find for our boys here? Furniture useless 
to them would be so gratefully accepted, and 
the success or non-success of this club room may 
mean more than thought can realize to the 
future of the boys of Dougherty Station. 

All donations can be sent to the Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Ed McDermed, Haywards, Cal., who 
will also answer any inquiries. 


Dr. David Nelson. 


Second Paper. 


After Dr. Nelson’s mission institute that he 
had established at Quincy, IIl., had been broken 
up, and himself and his students driven from the 
premises by a mob of Missouri slaveholders and 
their emissaries, in consequence of his abolition 
sentiments and political speeches against slavery, 
he never again undertook to establish a mission- 
ary school, but devoted his time to preaching the 
gospel and lecturing on the great evils of slavery. 
His field of labor extended through that section 
of country lying between the Illinois and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers known then as the Military tract. 
He would travel from county to county and hold 
great revival meetings. His fame as a great 
preacher and a great revivalist had extended far 
and wide and great congregations assembled to 
hear him. It was his custom to travel with a 
horse and buggy, and he would always carry 
with him a good supply of his celebrated book, 
‘‘The Cause and Cure of Infidelity,’’ and also 
a quantity of religious and anti-slavery litera- 
ture. In those early pioneer times there were 
but few religious books in circulation in that part 
of the country, and his book was looked upon as 
a book of very great merit, and it had a large 
circulation both in the towns and in the country. 


“REVIVALS. 


There was one of Dr. Nelson’s great revival 
meetings that took place in Fulton county near 
the town of Canton in the fall of 1838 that I wish 
to speak of in particular. Although nearly sixty 
years have passed and gone since those times, 
there are many little circumstances and events 
that took place during those meetings that are 
still fresh in my mind and will probably be re- 
membered as long as I may live. 

When Dr. Nelson came to Canton to hold his 
meetings it was soon ascertained that there was 
not a church building in the town that would 
hold one-half the people that were coming to his 
meetings, and so arrangements were made to 
secure the use of the Methodist camp-meeting 
grounds and buildings, situated half a mile south 
of the town in a beautiful grove of timber. The 
people gathered in great numbers; they came 
from far and near, and many brought their tents 
and remained on the ground during all the 
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meetings. It was a Presbyterian camp-meeting 
held on a Methodist camp-ground. The camp- 
meeting was held for eight days, and Dr. Nel- 
son preached with very great power. During 
the meeting there were upwards of three hun- 
dred conversions, and among the number were 
myself and a brother and a sister. 


SOME INCIDENTS WORTH RELATING. 


There were some little incidents that happened 
at the close of Dr. Nelson’s meetings that | 
will mention. My father, who had died in 1837, 
had a few days before he was taken sick left his 
order at a tailor’s for the making of anew suit of 
clothes, but died before the clothes were ever 
worn. They were made from the best material 
that the country afforded at that time; hence my 
mother, being so well pleased with the results of 
the Doctor’s meetings and the conversion of 
three of her own children, made the Doctor a 
present of the suit of clothes, and as the Doctor 
and my father were of about the same size the fit 
was all right, and the Doctor in return for her 
gift presented her with a copy of his_ book. 
After my mother’s death the book came into my 

ssession, and in reading it I feel sure that it 
did much to strengthen and confirm me in the 
great fundamental truths taught in the Scriptures. 
I would often lend it to persons inclined to dis- 
believe the Bible, and some of them have told 
me in after years that they were brought to re- 
pentance and led to live a Christian life by read- 
ing that book. ‘‘The Cause and Cure of Infi- 
delity’’ can be found at the Oakland Free Li- 
brary. H. L. Ross. 


The Czar’s Overture for Peace. 

The following is the full text of what will be- 
come a historic paper. It is the communication 
from Russia to the other powers of Europe look- 
ing to the abatement and possible end of the 
militarism of Europe. It was sent, on August 
24th, by Count Muravieff, Russia’s Foreign 
Minister, to representatives of all the great na- 
tions. 


The maintenance of general peace and the pos- 
sible reduction of the excessive armaments which 
weigh upon all nations, present themselves in ex- 
isting conditions to the whole world as an ideal 
toward which the endeavors of all governments 
should be directed. The humanitarian and mag- 
nanimous ideas of his majesty, the Emperor, my 


august master, have been won over to these 


views in the conviction that this lofty aim is in 
conformity with the most essential interests and 
legitimate views of all the powers; and the Im- 

rial Government thinks the present moment 
would be very favorable to seeking the means to 
accomplish this. 

International discussion is the most effectual 
means of insuring all peoples benefit—a real, dur- 
able peace; above all, putting an end to the pro- 


gressive development of the present armaments. 

In the course of the last twenty years the long- 
ing for general appeasement has grown espe- 
cially pronounced in the consciences of civilized 
nations; and the preservation of peace has been 
put forward as an object of international policy. 
It is in its name that great states have concluded 
among themselves powerful alliances. 


It is the better to guarantee peace that they 
have developed in proportions hitherto unprece- 
dented their military forces and still continue to 
increase them, without shrinkage from any sac- 
rifice. Nevertheless, all these efforts have not 
been able to bring about the beneficent result de- 
sired—pacification. 


The financial charges following the upward 
march strike at the very root of public prosper- 
ity. The intellectual and physical strength of 
the nations’ labor and capital are mostly diverted 
from their natural application, and are unpro- 
ductively consumed. Hundreds of millions are 
devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruc- 
tion, which, though to-day regarded as the last 
work of science, are destined to-morrow to lose 
all their value in consequence of some fresh dis- 
covery in the same field. National culture, eco- 
nomic progress, and the production of wealth are 
either paralyzed or checked in. development. 
Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of 
each power increase, the less and less they fulfill 
- object the governments have set before them- 
selves. 


The economic crisis, due in great part to the 
system of armaments, /’ outrance, and to the con- 
tinual danger which lies in this massing of war 
material, are transforming the armed peace of 
our days into a crushing burden, which the peo- 
ple have more and more difficulty in bearing. 


It appears evident that if this state of things 
were to be prolonged it would inevitably lead to 
the very cataclysm it is desired to avert and the 
horrors whereof make every thinking being shud- 
der in advance. 

To put an end to these incessant armaments, 
and to seek the means of warding off the calami- 
ties which are threatening the whole world—such 
is the supreme duty to-day imposed upon all 
states. 

Filled with this idea, His Majesty has been 
pleased to command me to propose to all the 
governments whose representatives are accredited 
to the imperial court the assembling of a confer- 
ence which shall occupy itself with this grave 
problem. This conference will be, by the help 
of God, the happy presage for the century which 
is about to open. It would converge into one 
powerful focus the efforts of all states sincerely 
seeking to make the great conception of universal 
peace triumph over the elements of trouble and 
discord, and it would at the same time cement 
their agreement by a corporate concentration of 
the principles of justice and right, whereon ‘rest 
the security of states and the welfare of peoples. 
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Home Circle. 


The Dandelion. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacred every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 
—Lowell/, 


Michel Lorio’s Cross. 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF HESBA STRETTON, AR- 
RANGED BY MISS ANNIE B. LINCOLN, 


In the southwest point of Normandy stands 
the curious granite rock which is called the Mont 
St. Michel, rising abruptly out of a vast plain of 
sand to the height of nearly four hundred feet. 
At the very summit is built that wonderful 
church, the rich architecture of which strikes the 
eye leagues and leagues away. Below the 
church and supporting the solid masonry is a 
vast pile formerly a fortress, castle and prison. 
Still lower down the rock there winds a narrow 
street, with odd, antique houses on either side. 

A great plain of sand stretches around the 
Mont for miles every way; of sand or sea, for 
the water covers it at flood tides, beating up 
against the foot of the granite rocks. But at low 
tide there is nothing but a desert of brown, bare 
sand, with shallow pools of salt water here and 
there. The only way to approach the Mont is 
across the sands. Each time the tide recedes a 
fresh track must be made; and every traveler, 
whether on foot or in carriage, must direct his 
course by this path. Now and then he passes a 
high, strong post, placed where there is any 
treacherous spot in the sands. A dreary, deso- 
late scene it is, with no life in it except the iso- 
lated human life upon the Mont. 

This little family of human beings numbers 
scarcely a hundred and a halt. The men are 
fishers, for there is no other occupation to be fol- 
lowed on the sterile rock. Every day also the 
level sweep of sands is wandered over by the 
women and children, who seek for cockles in 
the little pools and search for shell fish about the 
sands, to sell them in the villages of the main- 
land. As the tide goes down bands of women 
and children follow it out for miles, taking care to 
retrace their steps before the sea rises again. 

The people of the Mont are poor and simple 
folk. They cling contentedly to the old Catho- 
lic faith and devotedly worship their patron 
saint, St. Michel. 

At this time a man might have been seen 
working among them, but still working alone, 
quite alone. It was Michel Lorio, old Pierre 
Lorio’s son. To be sure, he was a fisherman 
like themselves, but an invisible barrier seemed 
to separate him from them. Many years before 
he had gone to Paris and there had embraced 


the Protestant faith. His father’s death had 
compelled his return to the Mont, but all was 
changed. These simple friends of his youth 
could not understand his new faith, nor could 
any words of his make it plain to them. So 
gradually they began to look with suspicion upon 
him, to avoid him, to shrink away from him. 
Soon few even noticed him, and day after day he 
pursued his lonely way, toiling on doggedly and 
silently. 

The day before Christmas almost every wom- 
an and child turned out through the gate with 
their nets in their hands. By mid-day the plain 
was dotted over with them, and the wintry sun 
shone pleasantly down, and the great rock 
caught the echo of their voices. Farther away, 
out of sight and hearing, the men were also 
busy, casting nets upon the sea. 

As the low sun went down, the scattered 
groups came home by twos and threes. Michel 
Lorio was treading slowly down the rough cause- 
way under the walls of the town, when a 
woman’s shrill voice startled him. The latest 
band of stragglers, a cluster of mere children, 
were running across the sand. The eldest girl 
spoke in a frightened tone. 

‘‘Phine is so naughty, madam,’’ she said. 
‘‘We could not keep her near us. She would 
go on and on to thesea. We heard her calling, 
but it was so far we dared not go back.’’ 

‘(My God!’’ cried the mother. ‘‘She is lost 
on the sands. The night is falling, there is a 
fog, and it is high tide at six o’clock. Delphine 
is alone and lost upon the sands!’’ 

The most sanguine could only look grave and 
shake his head. 

‘‘Nothing can be done,’’ said one of the old- 
est men. ‘‘We donot know where the child is 
lost. See! there are leagues and leagues of 
sand, one might wander miles away from where 
the poor little creature is at the instant.’’ 

‘‘Phine! Phine! my little Phine! come back 
to thy mother. My God! is there no one who 
will go and seek little Delphine ?”’ 

‘“T will go,’’ answered Michel. ‘‘There is 
only one among you all upon the Mont who will 
miss me. I leave my mother to your care. If 
I come back alive, well! If I perish, that will be 
well also.’”’ 

They watched Michel as he threw across his 
shoulders the strong square net with which he 
fished in the ebbing tide. Without a sound he 
passed away from the rude causeway. He might 
have trodden the path to Calvary. 

For a time Michel could still see the Mont as 
he hurried along its base, going westward, where 
the most treacherous sands lie. The fog before 
him was deceptive and beguiling. Hecould see 
nothing, but still he plodded on, calling into the 
growing darkness. At last he caught the sounds 
of a child’s sobs and turned in that direction, 
shouting ‘‘Phine!’’ Calling to one another, it 
was not long before he saw the child wandering 
in the mist. She ran sobbing to his outstretched | 
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arms, and Michel lifted her and held her to his 
heart. 

‘Carry me back to my mother,’’ she said, 
clinging closely to him. ‘‘Iamsafe now, quite 
safe. Did the archangel Michel send thee ?’’ 

There was not a moment to be lost. The 
moan of the sea was growing louder every min- 
ute, and he knew not if there was time to get 
back to the Mont. He strode hurriedly along, 
breathing hard through his teeth and clasping 
Delphine so fast that she grew frightened. He 
knew that it was too late when through the mist, 
but far away, there rose before him the dark, 
colossal form of the Mont. Thirty minutes were 
necessary for him to reach the Mont with his 
burden, but in little more than twenty the sea 
would be dashing around its walls. 

‘‘My little Phine,’’ he said, ‘‘thou wilt not be 
afraid if I place thee where thou wilt be quite 
safe from the sea? See, here is my net. [| will 
put thee within it and hang it on one of these 
strong posts, and I will stand below thee.’’ 

Even while he spoke he was busy fastening 
the corners of his net securely over the stake, 
hanging it above the reach of the last tide mark. 
The net held her comfortably, and by stooping 
down she could touch with her outstretched 
hand the head of Michel. He stood below her, 
his arms fast locked round the stake, and his face 
uplifted to her in the faint light. 

‘‘Phine, thou must not be afraid when the 
water lies below thee, even if I do not speak. 
Thou art safe!’’ 

thou safe also, Michel ?’’ 

‘Yes, the Lord Jesus Christ is caring for me 
as I for thee. He bound himself to the cross as 
I bind myself here. This is my cross, Delphine, 
I understand it better now. He loved us and 
gave himself for us. But, Phine, tell them to- 
morrow I shall never more be solitary and sad. 
Hark! there is the bell ringing.’ 

The bell, which is tolled at night when trav- 
elers are crossing the sands to guide them to the 
Mont, flung its clear, sharp notes down from the 
great rock looming through the dusk. 

‘*It is like a voice to me, the voice of a friend, 
but it is too late. Touch me with thy little hand, 
Delphine, touch me quickly. Remember to tell 
them to-morrow that I loved them all always and 
I would have given myself for them as I do for 
thee.’’ 

It was not for more than two or three hours 
that Delphine hung cradled in Michel’s net, for 
the tide does not lie long around the Mont St. 
Michel, but flows out again as swiftly as it comes 
in. The people followed it out, scattering over 
the sands in the forlorn hope of finding the dead 
bodies of Michel Lorio and the child, for they 
had no hope of finding either of them alive. 
They heard the-voice of Delphine, who saw the 
glimmer of their lanterns and called loudly to 
them. 

They found her swinging safely in the net un- 
touched. But Michel had sunk down upon his 


knees, though his arms were still fastened about 
the stake. His head had fallen forward upon his 
breast. Michel Lorio wasdead.—Wew England 
Conservatory Quarterly. 


A German paper tells this story of a courteous 
act of the king of Wurtemberg: 

Some time ago a soldier was returning to the 
barracks of Ludwigsburg from an excursion to 
the suburbs. It was near the time for evening 
drill, and he was in fear of being late. Suddenly 
a small vehicle, driven by a man in civilian’s 
clothes, appeared. 

‘‘May I not take the vacant seat at your side, 
sir?’ asked the soldier. ‘‘I am late for drill.’’ 

“T’ll be glad of your company,’’ came the 
reply. 

The trooper took his seat. A few minutes 
later, looking at his watch, he grew pale. 

‘‘Pardon me,’’ he went on, ‘‘but might I ask 
you to drive faster? I have great fear of my 
captain, who is a strict disciplinarian. If lama 
minute late he will put me in the guard-house.’’ 

‘‘To what barracks do you belong?’ 

‘‘The K—— barracks.’’ 

‘‘Very well; we shall arrive in time.’’ 

The driver whipped up his team, and in a short 
time drew up before the gate of the barracks. 

‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ said the soldier in descend- 
ing. 
While the son of Mars was still bowing his ac- 
knowledgments, the ofhcer on duty at the 
armory had ordered the guard to present arms. 
The driver of the vehicle was the king of Wur- 
temberg.—Christian Advocate. 


It Is Written. 


He that fights against Satan in the strength of 
his own resolutions, constitution, or education, 
will certainly fly and fall before him. The only 
way to stand, conquer. and triumph, is still to 
plead, ‘‘It is written’’ (Matt. iv:10). It is God 
that gives victory, and that should be every 
Christian’s motto. There is no sword but the 
two-edged sword of the Spirit, that will be found 
to be proof when a soul comes to engage against 
Satan; therefore, when you are tempted to un- 
cleanness, plead, it is written, ‘‘Be ye holy, for 
lam holy.’’ If he tempts you to distrust God’s 
providence and fatherly care of you, plead his 
promise, as it is written, ‘‘There is no want to 
them that fear him’? (Psalm xxxiv:9). If he 
tempt you to fear that you shall faint and fall 
and never be able to reach the end of the race 
set before you, plead, It is written. ‘‘The right- 
eous shall hold on his way’’ (Psalm Ixxxiv: 11; 
Job. XVII: 9). It is written, ‘‘I will make an 
everlasting covenant with them’’ (Jer xxxii: 40). 
It is written, ‘They that wait upon the Lord 


shall renew their strength’’ (Isa. xl: 31).—TZhe 
Rev. Thomas Brooks. 


Riding With a King, 
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The EBiloren’s Corner. 


Chained in the Yard. 


‘Twas only a dog in a kennel, 
And little noise he made; 

But it seemed to me, as I heard it, 
I knew what that old dog said. 


‘‘Another long month to get over; 
Will nobody loosen my chain, 
Just for a run round the meadow, 

Then fasten me up again? 


‘““Give me my old life of freedom, 
Give me a plunge and a swim, 

A dash and a dive in the river, 
A shake and a splash on the brim.’’ 


I patted his head and spoke kindly; 
[ thought that his case was hard; 

Oh! give him a run in the open, 
Your dog chained up in the yard. 


—American Stock Keeper. 


The Kitten Saint Paul. 


A lady who lived on the second floor of an 
apartment house received as a gift the most 
beautiful kitten you ever saw; and of course she 
wanted to keep him to pet and have with her as 
long as possible. 


But there was one drawback. Mrs. Phelps . 


was a great believer in the virtues of fresh air 
for animals of both the higher and lower order; 
and how was she to keep a kitten neat and 
healthy in a flat where there was so little oppor- 
tunity for ‘‘airing’’ and proper out-of-door exer- 
cise? 

Her one little maid had quite enough to do 
already, so she was out of the question. At last 
a happpy thought struck Mrs. Phelps. She said: 
‘*T will lower him to the back yard in a basket, as 
the faithful of old did for Saint Paul. And, if he 
learns the trick, he shall be named Saint Paul.’’ 

Well, the kitten remained at the flat. Hewas 
a dear, playful little creature and a_ perfect 
beauty. The first time it was thought necessary 
to give him fresh air a clothes-line was firmly 
fastened to the handle of a stout market basket, 
in which Saint Paul had been put. He did not 
seem to mind it a bit, but put his little paws upon 
the edge of the basket, and looking at his mis- 
tress, seemed to say, ‘‘Well. what next?’’ 

He did not have tq wait long to find out, for 
in another minute the basket was about ten feet 
below the window-ledge, and steadily going 
down. He did not like this sensation and 
growled forth his displeasure. 

When the basket got within two or three feet of 
the ground, he jumped out, looked around, and 
then scampered off to play. 

' When he had been out an hour or two, his 
mistress went down to the yard, picked the 
kitten up, fed him a little tidbit, and played with 
him a few moments before putting him back into 
the basket. She had previously instructed 


Maggie, the maid, to commence a steady, even, 
hand-over-hand pull on the rope. 


And the as- 


cent was safely made, although he _ protested 
against the procedure every inch of the way. 
In fact, he seemed more frightened at being 
hauled up than at being let down. 

The lessons were given twice a day. Each 
time he showed less fear. By the afternoon of 
the third day the little animal jumped into his 
basket, which was kept in a corner near the 
window, looked up at his mistress, and said, 
‘‘Meow! meow!’’ And this time he was low- 
ered to the ground with seeming enjoyment, 
looking up to the neighboring windows as much 
as to say, ‘‘Don’t you see what a great cat I am?’’ 

And they did see what a great cat he was. 
From one window to another could be heard: 
‘Come, hurry up! Those folks in that big flat 
are going to let the kitten down. Come and see 
it! It’s such a cunning little thing!’’ 

After due training, he would, of his own ac- 
cord, get into the basket when he wanted to go 
down; and, when he got tired playing in the 
yard, he would call to be hoisted up. When he 
had grown out of his kitten days, and wasa 
great, big tom-cat, he was too heavy for Maggie 
to draw up in the old hand-over-hand way, so 
his mistress had a pulley and tackle rigged for 
him. 

He learned almost everything that they at- 
tempted to teach him. But he never would 
tamely submit to being bathed. It required the 
entire family to accomplish that feat. And he 
avenged himself by splashing and throwing 
water over every one that came near him. At 
this time Saint Paul was so famous and so beauti- 
ful that, in spite of the most watchful care, he 
was stolen. A reward was offered for his re- 
turn, commencing with one dollar, and finally 
going up to twenty dollars; but he was never 
recovered.—-Little Men and Women. 


The Mothers of Our Presidents. 


It is said that a man’s first right is to be well- 
born. If, then, he is well-mothered, he has by 
far the larger part of all that earth can give him 
to make his life sweet and strong. Dr. Talcott 
Williams, in a sketch of the lives of our Presi- 
dents, says: 


‘‘Eleven of them, or nearly half of the number, 
were in easy circumstances, belonging to families 
of education and gentle breeding; the other half 
of the number struggled with poverty and hard- 
ships more or less severe.’’ Healso calls atten- 
tion to the fact that all, without exception, were 
godly and devout women. ‘‘No American,’’ he 
says, ‘‘has become the President without the 
memory of the prayers he lisped at his mother’s 
knee. Not a President but has left somewhere 
on record his testimony to the training and reli- 
gious influence of a Christian mother.’’ 


‘‘Prudence is self-surrender to the strongest 
impulse; duty is self-surrender to the highest.’’ 
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The World’ Work. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Students’ Confederation. 

The World’s Students’ Christian Confederation 
held itsannual meeting this yearinGermany. To 
this federation the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of America are now admitted. 


Conferences. 

Conferences have recently been in progress at 
Winona, Indiana, under Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, at Old Orchard, Maine, under Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, and at Ocean Grove, under Rev. C. 
H. Yatman. 

Dr. Joseph Parker. 

A jubilee has just been held in honor of Dr. 
Joseph Parker of London, distinguished both as a 
preacher and a writer onthe Bible. He preaches 
every Lord’s Day in the Temple, and for thirty 
years has maintained a Thursday noon service. 


The Paris City Mission. 

The eighteenth annual report of this Mission 
is out. It has existed now twenty years, and 
employs to-day ten agents. They preach in 
halls and visit from house to house. This work 
includes the well known McAll mission. It is 
supported by the French Evangelical Church, 
with English and American helpers. 


»* 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 

There are in this country fifty-three city and 
three hundred and two college associations of 
young women. There is also a general Young 
Women’s Christian Association. This holds 
three annual conferences, one at Asheville, N. C., 
one at Lake Geneva, Wis., one at Northfield. 
Mass. This year a large number of teachers 
were at Asheville. Missions and Bible study 
were emphasized there and at Lake Geneva, and 
the Christian student movement at Northfield. 
Here twenty-one city and forty-two college Asso- 
ciations were represented. 

The World’s Sunday-School Convention. 

The World’s Third Sunday-school Conven- 
tion just held in London was attended by work- 
ersfrom all overtheearth. ‘‘The delegates from 
this country had places of honor on the program, 
and that characteristic breeziness which surprises 


. ley of London. 


and amuses English audiences was not wanting. 
American schools are in advance of all others in 
enterprise and method. ... The Bible class 
teaching in English schools is a feature, and 
questions of modern Biblical criticism are perhaps 
more freely handled than with us. There were 
demonstrations of kindly feeling between this 
country and England throughout the sessions."’ 


Conference at Northfield. 

The Christian Worker’s Conference at North- 
field convened July 19th and continued until 
August 18th. It was the largest yet held. 
Messrs. Morgan and McGregor of London, 
prominent teachers of last year, were present. 
The morning sessions as usual were devoted to 
addresses on Christian living and working, largely 
expository, and the afternoons to Bible reading, 
by Rev. R. A. Torrey of London. Among the 
evening speakers were the Rev. Teunis Hamlin 
of Washington and Rev. A. C. Dixon of Brook- 
lyn. Among new speakers was Mr. Henry Var- 
An unusually large number of 
missionaries was present. Mr. A. C Hopkins, 
who under direction of the American Board has 
recently visited its missionary stations in China 
and Japan, gave an account of the work in those 
lands. Prof. W. W. White, just arrived from 
a two years’ visit in India, reported conditions 


there. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin spoke of his difficulties 
in starting Robert College. 
Uganda. 


Things have settled down in Uganda, and the 
danger to missionaries three months ago has 
passed away. Out-stations that were left are 
now re-occupied. 

‘Cannibals Converted. 

Says the Christian Endeavor World: ‘‘Dr. 
John G. Paton’s reports for the past year tell of 
1,102 South Sea Islanders won from cannibalism 
to Christianity, one missionary alone receiving 
200 adults into church membership. A transla- 
tion of the New Testament into another of the 
island languages has been finished by Dr. Paton,’’ 
and will soon be issued. 

The English-Speaking Nations. 

England, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa represent the Anglo-Saxon 
race to-day in its youth, in its physical strength, 
in its colonizing activity, in its science and good 
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government, in its liberty and sense of justice. 
These lands are solid as one ina certain common 
spirit and civilization. They may never make 
an Anglo-Saxon confederation in form; but one 
blood and language, one history and literature, 
one type of morality and one religion will tend 
to make them confederate in spirit. Their people 
to-day stand shoulder to shoulder round the 
world for all that constitutes the highest type of 
civilization. 

But over and beyond this, a certain world-ap- 
pearance—a certain world-consciousness is be- 
ginning to exist, a world spirit as well as a na- 
tional spirit, a feeling of humanity as well asa 
feeling of race or of nation. It looks as though 
in the future a real unity of mankind would ap- 
pear. More and more the disposition grows to 
help the world’s welfare; for instance, as against 
famine or pestilence or war the earth around. 
More and more the hope grows that the world is 
to be one, is to have a solidarity in economicand 
intellectual, in every human interest. Nations 
are coming into a unity, not only industrial and 
financial, but also moral and humane. ‘‘You 
have made the world into one city,’’ said a poet 
of the sixth century, concerning the Roman Em- 
pire. This describes what is now going forward 
in Western Christendom. While at all points 


the Western world is beginning to bear upon the 
Fastern. 


Relations With Canada. 


questions in dispute between this country and 
Canada is now in session at Quebec. Among 
the many questions, are the seals, the fisheries, 
the Klondike, the northwestern boundary, alien 
labor laws, railroad bonding, and reciprocal 
customs duties. The present good feeling between 
the United States and Great Britain will greatly 
facilitate the labors of the Commission, and tend 


to made the results of the most beneficial charac- 
ter. 


all Canada and Prohibition. 
On September 29th, Canada is to vote for or 


against prohibition. The no license sentiment 
has been prevalent there. New Brunswick has 
no license in eight out of fourteen counties, and 
Nova Scotia in sixteen out of eighteen. Three- 
fourths of Manitoba is no license. And through- 
out Canada only four and one-half gallons of 
liquor per head are consumed as against seven- 
teen gallons in the United States and over thirty 


“from the other influences. 


gallons in Great Britain and other European 
countries. In Canada, temperance is taught in 
every public school; while a general educational 
campaign is now going on and a great deal of 
literature being circulated. This is relied upon 
rather than public meetings. The best of the 
daily newspapers and a great majority of the 
churches are on the side of prohibition. There 
is a general movement to put an end to the legal- 
ized liquor traffic. If successful, Canada will be 
an object lesson to the world. 

With this movement, Canada must move for- 
ward on other lines. Every test to which the 
moral energies are exposed is so much new life 
in society at large. An unmoving society has 
unfailingly the germs of degeneracy. In free 
discussion are to be found life and growth. A 
writer says, ‘‘A people cannot live a real historic 
life in any other way than by the positive and 
active energy it puts forth in solving the prob- 
lems that grow out of its condition.’’ 


Reflections on the World’s Historic Work To-day. 

History is to be viewed from the standpoint of 
the Bible and its philosophy, if we would see 
things fall into right places, and, so far as com- 
patible with human evil, have a philosophic se- 
quence. In these times we need to get the Bib- 
lical point of view, if we would learn the real les- 
son of events. We need the right perspective, 
to see events in true relation to past and future, 


The Anglo-American Commission to adjust“. if we would perceive the great process of divine 


providence. 
The Influence of Jesus. 

The name of Jesus is the great name of history, 
the name that is above every name, Alexander 
or Caesar or Napoleon, Buddha or Confucius or 
Mahomet, Moses or Daniel or Paul. The relig- 
ion of Jesus is the great fact of history, the fact 
that is above Egypt or Greece or Rome, China 
or India. The church of Jesus, extending from 
century to century, is in far-reaching and lasting 
power for good the greatest fact in history. 

Historic influences are so blended and com- 
plex that it is hard to pick out Christ’s influence 
Often it cannot be 
definitely marked out as a distinct cause, while 
always it cannot be determined in distinct amount. 
Yet reason shows, in various ways, that itis, in 
producing the higher life of the modern world— 
the permanent progress of modern nations—the 
cause greater than. all others. 
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The Occidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 


San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


The Outlook. 


What inspiring pages we find in the annual re- 
port of our Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A review of the past year gives us stories 
of revolution, war, famine, plague and earth- 
quake in foreign lands. Reports from our sta- 
tions show the missionaries straining every nerve 
to carry on the work, under disappointments and 
difficulties, but praising God for every soul won, 
and every life saved. Letters give us glimpses 
of home life, of the relations of teachers and 
pupils, of the work at the preaching places and 
hospitals; and in all the thrilling history we see 
the wondertul hand of God. 

‘‘The outlook on the foreign side of the work 
is full of hope. In most of our mission fields the 
door of access stands wide open. Missionaries 
are not only tolerated, but in many instances 
even welcomed by the people. The Holy Spirit 
is setting His seal on the work more generally 
than ever before in the history of missions. Every- 
thing points to wider occupancy as the immedi- 
ate duty of the church. Delay is hazardous. 
The tide must be taken at the flood. We 
must keep step with the providence and grace of 
God, or lag behind in the mighty conquest.’’ 
Do not we in the homeland catch the inspiration? 
Shall we not pray more faithfully, give more gen- 
erously, work more earnestly than ever before? 

Our Occidental Board missionaries are all at 
their posts with the exception of Mrs. Johnson 
and Mrs. Fulton, who have recently returned on 
furlough. All have made many sacrifices, and 
taken extra work; but with their help that awful 
debt has been wiped out, and everybody presses 
forward with fresh courage. 

In China all mission work has been affected by 
the great political disturbances of 1897, and at 
our Soochow station there has been much uphill 
work. But there has been advance, and great 
hopes are centered in the new hospital, as through 
ministry to the bodily needs of the people many 
a hard heart is reached. Among the Japanese, 
the new industrial interests of that county, poli- 
tics and materialism have combined to harden 
their hearts; yet the church of Christ advances, 
and our work at Fukui and Kanazawa is encour- 
aging. 

The national affairs of poor Persia seem to go 
from bad to worse, and never were missionaries 
more needed, and never has the Gospel been 
more cordially received. In both Persia and 


Syria the ‘‘common people” hear the Word 
gladly, and it isa joy to read that the ‘‘Church 
in Syria to-day, though with a smaller number of 
adherents, is ina healthier and stronger condi- 
tion than ever before in its history.’’ 

We have three representatives in Brazil and 
one in Guatemala, and all find the same condi- 
tions; there the work must be a patient and per- 
servering warfare if Protestantism is to conquer. 
Sowing the seed of the Gospel, teaching the chil- 
dren, educating and training a native ministry in 
the midst of bigotry and treachery, the faithful 
soldiers of the Cross toil on hopefully. 

In India the blessings come through much > 
tribulation. Our own missionary work has been 
mostly among the famine sufferers and in the 
hospital at Ratnagiri; but wherever the spirit of 
Christian beneficence has reached the perishing 
people, the way has been paved for the more 
cordial reception of Christianity. 

All through Korea the kingdom of God has 
made certain and significant progress, There 
the harvest is indeed ready for the reapers. We 
have good news from Laos also—for although 
the growth of the Church is slow, it is sure and 
healthful. 

Wherever we look we find some encourage- 
ment, and the most remote member of the Oc- 
cidental Board must surely feel the pressure of 
responsibility that rests upon us all this year. 
We must go in and take possession of these lands 
for our King. 

L. E. A. Horsburgh, For. Cor. Sec. 


‘‘Every day my hope grows brighter, 
Every day my burdens lighter, 

And my weak faith grows more strong, 
And more cheerful is my song, 

And God’s mercies seem more tender, 
As earth’s pleasures I surrender. 

With the bread of Heaven He feeds me; 
By the hand He gently leads me 

O’er the blessed, blessed way.’’ 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Cf., NEW YORK. 
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Woman's (North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 
All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Box Work. 


As autumn approaches, our thoughts naturally 
turn toward our box work and the needs of mis- 
sion churchesand schools. The two boxes which 
are to besent to India are well under way. Some 
societies have already sent in their contributions 
for that of Dr. Maud Allen of Jagraon, and the 
young people are busy preparing theirs for Mr. 
Andrews of Allahabad. These boxes must be 
sent not later than October ist, so that they may 
be in time for Christmas. 

The applications for boxes for our home mis- 
sionaries are not yet in the hands of our box 
secretary, but they have been heard from. The 
question has come from New York, ‘‘How many 
boxes can your societies fill??? What shall be 
the reply ? It depends upon our societies to tell. 

We have comparatively few well-to-do 
churches in the territory of our Board, but to 
these we must look for help for our weaker ones. 
Let us remember that in our home mission 
churches salaries are small, and the cold winter 
is approaching. Warm clothing will be needed. 
Where is it coming from? Warm bedding is 
needed. How shall it be obtained? It takes 
money to buy a suit for a minister and dresses for 
his wife and daughters; so we must collect money. 
It takes ¢ime to make comforts, undergarments, 
and children’s aprons; so let us come together 
to sew and plan for this department of the Lord’s 
work. Surely there is no pleasanter work than 
this. While our hands are busy in these Chris- 
tian activities, our hearts are drawn near together 
in Christian love and fellowship. 

The question has arisen as to whether it is 
ever allowable for missionaries to se// any of the 
contents of a missionary box to those under their 
care. To do so under certain circumstances has 
been recommended by the Board. It is better 


for the pupils in the day schools to pay some- 
thing, however small, for their clothing, than to 
have it given to them, thus making them paupers. 
Of course this does not apply to Christmas 
boxes. Auxiliaries wishing information in re- 


gard to boxes should write to their presbyterial 
box secretaries. Those wishing to confer with 
the box secretary of the Board, should write to 
Mrs. William A. Kimball, 353 Twelfth street, 
Portland. 


“God’s Box.” 

In the little story called ‘‘God’s Box,’’ we 
have an insight into the home of a missionary on 
the frontier. He had written for a box, and re- 
ceived one in due time filled with just the things 
needed by the family; but three days after a let- 
ter came telling him there had been a mistake, 
that this box was intended for another missionary 
by the same name, and that it must be sent back. 
The things were gathered up, and Sharley, the 
oldest little girl, was sent over to Deacon Ben- 
net’s to get him to carry the box back to the de- 
pot. ‘‘Ephraim Bennet was out in the barn, 
when he heard his name called, and turned to 
find Sharley standing beside him. ‘Why, if 
‘taint the parson’s little girl!’ he exclaimed. 
‘What brought you over here, I'd like to know?’ 
‘Please, Deacon Bennet, papa says, can you 
spare time to take our Christmas box to the de- 
pot to-day?) Then suddenly she broke down. 
‘O Mr. Bennet we prayed for that box! Even 
baby prayed and was so sure that it would come. 
She called it God’s box, and it had everything 
we wanted, and now we must send it away. [| 
promised papa I’d be brave. I didn’t mean to 
say anything.’ The box was sent back, and the 
Thursday night following, one of the city pastors 
read to his people a letter from Deacon Bennet, 
a paragraph of which we quote: ‘I don’t know 
what ministers are in the East, but I do know 
what they are out here—leastways what ours is. 
Do you preach five sermons on Sundays in five 
different places? Do you keep seven Sunday- 
schools going ? Do youknow what it is to walk 
ten miles across the prairie in a storm to visita 
sick man that has refused to listen to you for 
years? Do you give the coat off your back 
and the food off your table to the poor around 
you? That’s the kind of a family your’ box 
came to.’’’ The appeal was not in vain. An- 
other, even more generous, box was filled and 
sent directed plainly to little Sharley. 


Aspiration. 


Oh, let me give 

Out of the gifts Thou givest; 
Oh, let me live 

With life abundantly because thou livest; 
Oh, make me shine 

In darkest places, for thy light is mine; 
Oh, let me be 

A faithful witness for thy truth and thee. 


Oh, let me show 
The strong reality of Gospel story; 
Oh, let me go 
From strength to strength, from glory unto glory; 
Oh, let me sing 
For very joy, because thou art my King; 
Oh, let me praise 
Thy love and faithfulness through all my days. 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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Dome (Missions. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, 
name especially so, on one side of the sheet, and 
should reach the office at least ten days prior to date 
of issue. News items should be received not later 
than Monday morning. 


Notes. 


Whenever a missionary teacher from one of 
the schools in which our young people are inter- 
ested is within reach, every one should make 
special effort to hear her. Miss Laura Pierson, 
who has taught seven years in the Tucson school, 
spoke twice lately in Oakland, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in making the work among the Pimas 
and Papagoes far more real to those who heard 
her than it had before. She has charge of the 
beginners. Did you ever think how you would 
feel if placed before a schoolroom full of Indian 
children who had just left their homes, not know- 
ing a word—or possibly just a word—of Eng- 
lish? Miss Pierson faces such a class every year, 
and not only is expected to teach them, but actu- 
ally succeeds in doing so. Not knowing their 
language, her first effort is to teach them a little 
English. The patience required may be imag- 
ined. That it is an effort for the children too 
is hinted at in one of their compositions: ‘‘Last 
Friday went to a picnic for trying to talked Eng- 
lish for one month.’’ After learning to speak 
English they memorize psalms, the Ten Com- 
mandments and many hymns to repeat in con- 
cert before school. 

One of the strongest characteristics of the In- 
dians is their love for their children. Until fully 
satisfied that the stories circulated as to the ill- 
treatment of pupils in the school are false, they 
will not allow their children togo. Mothersare 
particularly careful of their girls. And so, on 
her way back to Tucson, Miss Pierson is to stop 
at the reservation and take the school children 
back with her. The women can then feel sure 
that their daughters are in safe hands for the 
journey, and the visit from the teacher gives op- 
portunity to remove any doubts as to the treat- 
ment of the children in school. 

Their time is divided between the schoolroom 
and industrial work. Both boys and girls must 
learn to make their own beds, care for the dor- 
mitories, wash and iron. The boys must also 
cultivate the farm of forty-two acres, besides ad- 
ditional rented land, and must learn carpentry. 
The girls do housework, and in the sewing-room 
classes are at work from nine to twelve and from 
one to four five days ina week, to keep even 
with the mending for a family of one hundred 
and fifty boys and girls. All are kept busy, for 
industry is one of the most important things 
taught. But there is no lack of variety, for the 


‘“work circles’? are made out every two weeks, 
so that each pupil will have the opportunity to 
learn to do all the various useful things which 
the care of the houses and grounds teaches. The 
thoroughness of their training is proved by the 
constant demand for these girls in the Tucson 
families. This is the school to which the young 
people of Los Angeles Presbytery are preparing 
to send dried trutt. 


Dr. Wilbur’s letters have referred to the inter- 
ference of Russian priests. Here is an incident 
in point from the Herald and Presbyter: In Una- 
laska one of the children in the Methodist Home 
died, and the Russian priest, representing the 
Greek church, sent word that he intended to 
bury the child. Mrs. Beiler of Washington, 
D. C., who was there at the mission, replied that 
arrangements had been made for the burial, and 
that his services would not be needed. He per- 
sisted, and was about to take possession of the 
body when Mrs. Beiler went into an adjoining 
room and returned holding the Starsand Stripes 
in her hand, saying to the interpreter, ‘Tell the 
priest that I am an American woman, that this is 
American soil, and that if he dares to interfere 
with our rights in this case or give us any further 
disturbance, it will be at his peril.’’ That ended 
the controversy. 

Grace H. de Fremery, Y. P. Synodical Sec. 


Miss Laura B. Work, formerly connected with 
our Utah missions, now teaching in a government 
school among the Indians of Southern Utah, 
writes of her life among the Shebits: ‘‘I am 
alone on the Reservation with the Indians, and 
thirteen miles from St. George. My work is in- 
teresting—extremely so—and I like the ‘little 
Injuns’ and the oldones. They all appeal to me 
strongly, and are a good deal like children in 
the way they lean on my judgment. They are 
like children, too, in their loyalty—whatever I 
do or say is sure to be ‘wino’ [good]. And they 
are delighted with school. It was very difficult 
to stop even in the middle of July, but I 
was instructed from the Office to discontinue, 
and spend my time until September among the 
older Indians. Next week we have the big 
‘Harvest dance,’ when all the Indians from the 
Muddy, Panaca, Corn Creek, Kanab, and I 


‘don’t know where else, gather to rejoice over 


the harvest. Shim, the chief, came to tell me 
about it and expressed the hope that I would not 
be scared. I laughed and asked him if the In- 
dians are dangerous. ‘No, but we no want you 
scared.’ I promised to go and see the dance, 
and invited him to bring the Indians to see the 
school. So we shall have our exhibit in connec- 
tion with the dance. The children greatly enjoy 
my Sunday-school. Do you happen to know of 
any school who would like to send Sunday-school 
cards and primary papers to me? I could use 
old ones— back numbers—so well here, and 
quite a number of them.’’ Miss Work’s addres» 
is Shebits Indian School, St. George, Utah. 
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Wnewers to Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as wel] 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 177. Can you recommend a book 
well adapted for prayer-meetings ? 


Ans. The ideal book has not come. It will 


be a resultant after selecting from many sources. © 


Our experience has been that of using one work 
until we need a change, and then to take up an- 


other. The Christian Endeavor book has many 
gems in it. 
Ques. No. 178. In your judgment, are our 


great cities gaining or losing in a religious way ? 

Ans. The difficulties of city religious work 
are multiplying, but new demands call for new 
methods, and city ministers in most parts are 
very alert. Literary skepticism has declined 
and a new orthodoxy, 7. ¢., a progressive ortho- 
doxy, is in the ascendant. The unbelief of to- 
day is a very practical one. It is hedonism, the 
unjustifiable devotion to pleasure as one’s chief 
good. In Chicago our churches are in desperate 
and praiseworthy and reasonably successful en- 
deavor, to stem the tide of evil influences from 
the Sunday bicycle and the Sunday theater. It 
is not so much that Christian people have gone 
astray as that those on middle ground have 
fallen to the wrong side. 


Ques. No. 179. Is there room in and about 
San Francisco for a Presbyterian social union 
such as that in New York or Philadelphia ? 

Ans. There is no place which more needs 
such an auxiliary, or which has a better chance 
to secure illustrious guests to grace its meetings 
with social and oratorical gifts. Moreover, 
there is a rising tide of interest in the local prog- 
ress of our denomination, whereby our ministers 
have a larger view of the ministry than that 
which terminates with the bounds of the parish. 


Ques. 180. What is the Presbyterian Church 
Extension Committee of New York? Has it 
anything to do with our Board of Church 
Erection ? 

Ans. It is a committee of presbytery to bea 
means of strengthening weak churches and to 
found new ones. It receives donations and lega- 
cies and has an offering yearly from the churches. 
Thus new churches get larger help than they 
could from the Board of Church Erection, and 
a bond of sympathy is formed which proves to 
be very useful. 


Ques. 181. At what age should we encour- 
age children to come to the Lord’s Supper ? 

Ans. It is not possible to set an age for all. 
Some are better qualified at twelve than others 
at eighteen. The churches which practice con- 
firmation (in Europe especially) show the evil 
of trying to have a set tne; so many who are 
not savingly acquainted with Christ, come in 
under such conditions. Parents who are Chris- 


tians can tell best when their children are prop- 
erly prepared. Early approach has many ad- 
vantages, and children should be encouraged in 
every legitimate way. 


Ques. No. 182. Can you tell me the name 
of ooo Bible dictionary which is not expen- 
sive ! 

Ans. For the use of the average Sunday- 
school teacher, that published by the American 
Tract Society at $2 is all sufficient. The one 
volume of Smith is also good. 


Ques. No. 183. Is it true that the opium 
habit is largely increasing, through the uncon- 
scious formation of that vice by the use of patent 
medicines ? 

Ans. A physician who makes a specialty of 
treating the opium habit told me some time ago, 
that he had twelve ladies under his care, all the 
victims of the habit unintentionally acquired. 


The young married couple who are crown- 
ed with good health are really a king and 
queen. They are possessed of an armor that 
enables them to withstand all the hardshi 
and misfortunes of life. Accidents aside 
they will live long, happy lives of mutual 
helpfulness, and they will be blessed with 
amiable, healthy children. They will sit 
together in the twilight of old age and look 
back without regret over a mutually happy, 
helpful, useful, successful companionship. 

There are thousands of young couples 
every day who start wedded life with but 
one drawback,—one or the other, or both, 
suffer from ill-health. There can be no true 
wedded happiness that is overshadowed by 
the black cloud of physical suffering. The 
man who contemplates matrimony, and re- 
alizes that through overwork or worry or 
neglect, he is suffering from ill - health, 
should take the proper steps to remedy it 
before he assumes the responsibilities of a 
husband, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the best of all medicines for men 
who have neglected their health. It makes 
the appetite keen, the digestion perfect, the 
liver active, and the blood pure and rich 
with life-giving elements. It is the great 
blood-maker and flesh-builder. It invigor- 
ates and gives virility, strength and vigor. 

No woman should wed while she suffers 
from weakness and disease in a womanly 
way. These are the most disastrous of dis- 
orders from which a woman can suffer. 
They break down her general health. The 
unfit her for wifehood and motherhood. 
They make her a weak. sickly, nervous in- 
vali Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 


cures all weakness and disease of the deli- 
cate and important organs that bear the bur- 
dens of wifehood and motherhood. It 
transforms weak, suffering, fretful invalids 
into healthy, happy wives and mothers. 
Both medicines are sold at all good med- 
icine stores. 
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The 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Captivity of the Ten Tribes (II Kings xvii: 
9-18). 
LESSON XII. September 18, 1808. 


GOLDEN TEXT: // ‘hou Seck Aim he wil be found 
of thee; but tf thou forsake him he will cast thee off 


forever. (I Chron. xxviii: 9.) 


Introduction. 

1. TIME: Early in 721 B.C. 

2. THE PEOPLE AND THE PRGPHETS.—The 
books of Amos and Hosea throw light on the 
closing years of the Northern Kingdom. They 
show the divergent lines on which the thoughts 
of the people and the prophets moved. The 
popular notion of Jehovah was that he was the 
God of Israel in the same sense that Chemosh 
was the God of Moab and Assur of Assyria. He 
was bound to protect his people so long as they 
maintained the external forms of worship. As 
he had nothing to do with other nations his 
glory depended upon Israel’s advancement. 
The recent prosperity under Jeroboam was evi- 
dence of Jehovah's favor, and a pledge of its 
continuance. The prophets had a different con- 
ception of Jehovah and his relations to Israel. 
To them he was God of the whole earth. His 
providence was as clearly shown tn bringing the 
Philistines trom Caphtor and the Aramaens from 
Kir, as in leading Israel out of Egypt (Amos ix: 
>). His relation to Israe! was a moral one, and 
could be severed if the peonle’s sin compelled it. 
The fact that they were His chosen people made 
their obligations greater and their chastisement 
for sin the more certain (Amos im: 2). These 
are commonplace truths to us, but they were re- 
garded as novelties in that early tme. The peo- 
ple derided them. Written prophecy was vir- 
tually an appeal from the unbelief of that age to 
the taith of the future. 

3. THe Assyrian RevivaLt.—Pul (Tiglath 
Pileser IIT) came to the throne in 745 and 
reigned unt! 727. Ths renowned conqueror 
made the name of Assyma once more a terror 
throughout the world. He breathed new lite 
into the moribund empire. He renewed its 
wasted energies and started it on a fresh career 
of conquest. The plan of deporting conquered 
peoples was his invention, and was the most 
effective measure ever devised for preventing re- 
bellions in vassal states. In less than ten years 
his armies were victorious from Media to the 
Mediterranean. 

3. Eoyprtan Ixtricves.—Egypt was the 
most powerful nation that had not yielded to the 
Assynman arms. And Egypt also was having a 
revival af power under an Ethiopian jynasty 
whose dream was the re-establishment of Eeyp- 
tian influence in Western Asm. The most glit- 
tering promises of support were made to the 
Palestinian States to encourage them to throw 


off the Assyrian yoke. Israel was in a ferment 
of excitement. Now the ‘‘Egyptian party’’ was 
in the ascendant, now the ‘‘Assyrian party.’’ 
Hosea vividly describes the situation (Hos. 
Vis 

5. DOWNFALL OF IsRAEL.—The history of 
Israel after the death of Jeroboam II (740 B. C.) 
covers less than twenty years according to the 
revised chronology, based on the more precise 
reckoning of the Assyrian system. During that 
time six kings occupied the throne. Of the six 
only one (Menahem) died a natural death. Men- 
ahem kept the peace with Tiglath Pileser by pay- 
ing an exorbitant tribute (II Kings xv: 19, 20). 
Pekahiah, his son, followed his father’s policy 
and remained loyal to Assyria. But the politi- 
cal current had now set the other way and Peka- 
hiah, unable to resist it, was slain by Pekah, one 
of his captains, who seized the throne and joined 
Rezon of Damascus in forming a league of west- 
ern states to resist Assyria. The movement was 
ill-timed. Tiglath-Pileser crushed it in a mem- 
orable campaign which lasted two years (735- 
733). Pekah was slain by Hoshea, who was 
made king by the Assyrian conqueror under 
pledge of loyalty. After Tiglath Pileser died 
(727) Hoshea broke with Assyria under a fair 
but delusive promise of help from Egypt. The 
step was fatal. Shalmaneser IV (727-722) came 
in person with an army and besieged Samaria. 
He died while the three years’ siege was in prog- 
ress, and in 721 the city surrendered to Sargon, 
his successor. 


Explanatory Notes. 


Q. Did secretly: literally ‘‘covered.’’ The 
whole clause has been variously interpreted, but 
the meaning seems to be that they did every 
abominable thing while pretending to serve Je- 
hovah. High places: The ‘‘Bamoth’’ were gen- 
erally built upon hilltops and were used for the 
worship of Jehovah, but more frequently for the 
licentious rites of heathen worship. Tower of the 
watchmen: towers built in out-of-the-way places 
to guard vineyards and flocks. 


ro. dmages and groves: (R. V. ‘‘pillars and 
Asherim’’): the ‘‘pillars’’ were either natural 
boulders broad at the base and tapering at the 
top, or artificial obelisks made to resemble these. 
‘‘Asherim’’ were sacred poles erected beside an 
altar. Both belonged to the religious symbolism 
ot the Canaanites. 

12. Lhey served idols; a contemptuous word, 
meaning ‘rolling things,'’ ¢., logs of wood. 

Jehovar testified against (R.V. unto) Zsrae/ 
by all the prophets (R. V. by the hand of every 
prophet and of every seer): the two terms 
‘prophet’ and ‘‘seer,’’ though practically 
synonymous, reler to two separate functions, the 
former being the active, the latter the receptive, 
side of the prophet’s work. The former has a 
man-ward, the latter a God-ward, reference. 
_ 44. These stiff-necked people follow in the 
footsteps of their unbelieving fathers. 
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15. Followed vanity: the term for false gods, 
literally ‘‘ nothingness.’’ And became vain: they 
were as weak and helpless as the gods they wor- 
shiped. 

16. Made them molten images: the golden 
calves were made to be symbols of Jehovah, but 
they are here definitely rejected and classed among 
other forbidden forms of worship. There can be 
no substitute for Jehovah as an object of worship. 
The host of heaven: the heavenly bodies. The wor- 
ship of these was introduced probably at the time 
when Assyria began to exert its influence in the 
west. Caused their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire: there is no escape from the 
plain meaning of the passage; they literally 
burnt their children in the fire in the worship of 
Moloch. 

I8. Out of his sight: out of Palestine, the land 
of the covenant, as if Jehovah had his eyes on it 
alone. 

Lesson Points. 


1. ‘‘He, that being often reproved hardeneth 
his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.’’ (Prov. xxix: 1.) 


2. Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exact- 
ness grinds he all. 
—Long fellow. 

3. The fact is, the ten tribes never were ‘‘lost.’’ 
Tiglath Pileser in 734 B. Cc. led the people of Gil- 
ead and Galilee into captivity, and incorporated 
the districts of Issachar, Zebulon, Naphtali, 
Northern Dan, Eastern Manasseh and Gad into 
the Assyrian Empire. Hoshea ruled over noth- 
ing but what wasafterwards called Samaria; 7. ¢., 
Ephraim, West Manasseh and the remnants of 
Benjamin. From this limited portion (the three 
tribes above named) Sargon in 721 carried away 
27,280 persons, and in subsequent years a few 
more. The number deported from the ten tribes 
by both kings did not exceed probably fifty thou- 
sand—hardly a tenth of the whole population. 
The tribes as such were not deported, but re- 
mained in Palestine and absorbed the heathen 
settlers that were sent in. The tribal divisions 
were ignored in later times, but without doubt 
descendants of all the tribes are to be found 
among modern Jews as in New Testament times. 
In other words, the ‘‘lost’’ tribes never have 
been and are not now ‘‘lost.’’—Condensed from 
Biblical World. 

Sau Francisco Theological Seminary. 


For the whole of the enormous advance in the 
condition of the laboring man the basis was laid, 
once for all, by the gospel. This was, in its or- 


iginal form and in its continuing purpose, the 
charter of human freedom, and the two modes 
by which it most conspicuously asserted itself in 
the arduous process of social regeneration were, 
first, the gradual elevation of woman and, next, 
the mitigation and eventual abolition of slavery. 
—Gladstone. 


CBristian Endeavor Service. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 38. 
By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


THE TRINMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
16-22.) 

This topicis so high-sounding that it is in dan- 
ger Of losing some of its practical value to us. 
I notice that writers upon this theme proceed 
upon the same plan that they would employ in 
referring to the triumphs of the German armies, 
or the English navy, or Russian diplomacy. 
There is a breezy allusion to the majestic tread 
of Christianity in Europe, North America, Asia, 
Africa and South America. Civilization is pic- 
tured as a half-finished statue upon which Chris- 
tianity is chiselling away with astounding success. 
There is abundant use made of the thrilling 
words, war, battlefields, empires, conquests, 
and the like, as if Christianity were some august 
potentate moving through the world and passing 
from century to century with a mysterious touch 
that kills passion, crumbles empires and leaves 
the effect of a happy subjugation. 


(Luke iv: 


There is something in all this—something 
worth noting as we pass; but if we do not move 
on quickly to a higher conception we shall be 
applauding Christianity with an ideal not one 
whit higher than men had in their hurrahs over 
the victory at Manila, with nothing more sub- 
lime in it than mere domination, mastery, excess 
of power. The Christian’s distinctive idea should 
be apart from all this. One does not need to be 
a heart-follower of Jesus to hold this impression, 
or to enter into it with sympathy and gladness. 
It is quite likely to be the expression of a selfish 
emotion, and nothing better. 

Christianity is simply Christ's way of saying 
and doing things. The New Testament never 
boasts over what this is to do in overthrowing 
Rome or any empire. Very little is said of its 
domination of literature, control of military oper- 
ations or sway of civilization. Christianity is a 
large word, and men have attached to it a great 
many complex ideas; but it may be reduced to 
two very simple thoughts: Men have great needs 
and Jesus Christ has come to abundantly relieve 
those needs. The triumphs of Christianity are 
seen in the success of Christ’s way in reaching 
and meeting these needs. Incidentally this affects 
armies, empires and civilization, but the main 
thought is the success of God’s outflowing love 
in findin x a way into the heart of man and mak- 
ing it all that can be done for it. Notice how 
simple and soothing and encouraging are the 
words of our Savior, given in the Scripture ref- 
erence in Luke, as at Nazareth he announces the 
object of his coming and the substance of Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us make this meeting a practical and help- 
ful one by speaking of the victories achieved in 
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us personally by what Jesus has said to us and 
done for us. These will be the triumphs of 
Christianity, which, as they spread from heart to 
heart and life to life, will result in all these higher- 
sounding features to which our attention is often 
too exclusively called. We must remember that 
triumph means success against difficulty, resist- 
ance and aggressive force. The triumph of the 
locomotive is in taking its load up the grade 
when every pound pulls against it. Thetriumph 
of the teacher is in leading the pupil to love a 
study he formerly most cordially disliked. 

Christian Endeavorer, what resistance in you 
has Christ overcome? What practice were you 
once fond of that he has now removed and led 
you to dislike? How has he changed your view 
of life against some fond idea you once held? 

There are several young people within the 
reach of your voice with whom he is contending 
now, trying to give them the better ideas they 
need. The battle is going on unseen; no mention 
is made of it; no agitation appears. Many are 
afraid that Jesus will be victorious. Suppose, 
instead of going off into Asia and Africa or the 
islands of the sea and relating those stories of 
missionary or educational aggression, you tell 
modestly but definitely of the victories of Jesus 
over some of the hard things in your experience. 
Speak of some views or habits you were very 
reluctant to give up, and explain how your Sav- 
ior led you to change, and the happy effect upon 
yourself; and what sympathy it has given you for 
those having similar conflicts. Let us hear, too, 
of battles now goingonin you. Christianity has 
no triumph in us to mention, if we have no battle 
on hand now. What is Jesus doing with you 
to-day? On what particular question is he at 
this moment making his way to victory? 


These are live subjects on which we can all 
. give some help to our fellows. We need less 
cant but more confidence; more handling of our 
themes in a way that will force us out of the 
merely intellectual conception into the experi- 
ences of the heart. I can manage my beliefs. 
You may not aid me much there. But it is my 
experience that gives me trouble. My heart 
cries out, not my brain. I can see many things 
I cannot love. I know a hundred things I can- 
not do. Tell me how to give Jesus the victory 
in these things, and I will live to help Christianity 
triumph over the whole world. 


If we must have heroes and wars wherein to 
make them, there is no war so brilliant as a war 
with wrong and no hero so fit to be sung as he 
who has gained the bloodless victory of truth 
and mercy.—H. Bushnell. 


Religion cannot pass away. Be not disturbed 
by infidelity. Religion cannot pass away. The 
burning of a little straw may hide the stars, but 
the stars are there and will reappear.—7Zhomas 
Carlyle. 
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Night. 


Moon, thy face is gently beaming 
On this tired, resting earth. — 
Hushed is every sound of traffic, 

Silent is the voice of mirth. 
But a gentle breeze is stirring 

In among the leafy trees, 
Where so lately were re-echoed 

Song of bird and buzz of bees. 


Is the silence then oppressive? 
Not thus lighted by thy glow. | 
Tho’ the flow’rs that gleam in daylight 
Now but somber colors show; 
Yet they shed a rare perfume 
All around me as I walk. 
And their lips close sealed in sunshine, 
Now a strange, sweet language talk. 


And the shadows, falling softly 
Intermingled with thy light, 

Form a picture quaint and olden, 
To adorn the hall of night. 

O’er the deep blue depths of heaven 
Steal the cloudlets, one by one; 

Hast’ ning on in fleecy whiteness, 
Ever toward the rising sun. 


Thro’ thy fair beauty, world of Nature, 
Is again Christ’s love portrayed. 

For we feel his wond’rous nearness, 
And we cease to be dismayed. 

‘All is love,’’ the voice of silence, 
Whispers to us from above. 

And the voice of Christ repeateth 
To us, through us, ‘‘I am love,’’ 


“Blind Tom as He Is To-Day.” 


‘The name Thomas Wiggins means nothing 
to the majority of readers,’ writes John J. 
a’ Becket in the September Ladies’ Home Journal. 
‘‘But Thomas Wiggins is ‘Blind Tom,’ a name 
familiar to hundreds of thousands in this country 
and abroad, who have heard the piano played by 
this wonderful negro. Theimpression that he is 
deadisa pretty general one. Asa matter of fact 
Blind Tom has never been illa day in his life. On 
the banks of the Shrewsbury river, in a domain of 
over two hundred acres of woodland, stands a 
picturesque two-and-a-half story wooden house 
with a broad veranda. Here Blind Tom is at 
home. 

‘‘ His hands are not at all ‘piano hands.’ In 
place of the slender, Jong-fingered hands which 
one so often sees in great pianists, Tom’s hands 
are small and plump, with the thumbs and taper- 
ing fingers quite short. 

‘The strongest impression I bore away was 
that of the sweet, contented life the poor, blind 
negro is leading. There was pathos in it. I 
had expected to find a wonder at the piano, and 
I did, for his untaught mastery of the instrument 
is marvelous. From the time when the Bethune 
family left the dinner-table to see who could be 
playing on the piano, and discovered the sight- 
less pickaninny of four years perched on the 
stool, his little hands plucking uncanny melody 
from the keyboard—from that time until now he 
has had an unwavering devotion to the instru- 
ment whose music is his life.’’ 
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Church WWews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—£d. ] 


Dr. Babb’s Recognition. 


[We have received the following 
notice of a coming event which it 
gives THE OCCIDENT great pleasure 
to insert. Presbyterianism in these 
parts owes a debt to Dr. Babb which 
never can be paid, though the obli- 
gation may be thankfully recognized. 
His work on THE OCCIDENT, both 
as editor and contributor, will not be 
a mere passing memory, and the Ed- 
itors join in most hearty congratula- 
tions to him and his family in view of 
the happy event to be celebrated as 
below. THE OCCIDENT will be there 
in spirit, and conveys thus its good 
wishes and prayers for further divine 
grace and blessing. —Zhe Editors. | 


On Tuesday, September 13th, the 
golden wedding of Rev. C. E. 
Babb, D.D., and wife will be cel- 
ebrated. The exercises will be 
held in the Second Presbyterian 
church of San Jose, from two to six 
P. M. Friends from far and near are 
invited to attend. Dr. Babb writes 
as ‘‘C. E. B’’ and ‘‘Senex Smith’’ of 
the Herald and Presbyter, ‘‘Obadiah 
Oldschool’’ of the /nterior, and ‘‘Rus- 
ticus’’ of THE OCCIDENT. 

Laurel Ranch, his home, near San 
Jose, is one of the most beautiful 
spots in that attractive region. He 
and his family are pillars in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian church, and he is 
greatly honored in the whole com- 
munity and throughout the country. 


Ministerial Union. 

There were an unusual number of 
visitors at the Ministerial Union last 
Monday. We noted among others 
Dr. J. W. Dinsmore of San Jose, 
Rev. John Morrison of Portland, Or., 
Rev. J. M. Newell of Los Angeles, 
Cal., Rev. C. A. Wilber of Rock- 
ford, Ohio, and Chaplain Schliemann 
of the Kansas regiment of volunteers. 

Rev. Barton W. Perry of San 
Leandro read the paper for the day, 
choosing for his subject, ‘‘One Work 
of the Holy Spirit.’’ In opening, 
reference was made to a Conference 


of eleven meetings held in connection 
with the Nashville 


Spirit’’ for theme, from which came| 
the immediate inspiration for the 
paper. Then followed an earnest in- 
quiry into the office work of the 
Spirit, its importance in conviction of 
sin, spiritual discernment, holy affec- 
tions, and especially in reference to a 
true knowledge of ‘‘the Word.’’ 
The ‘‘witness of the Spirit’’ was in- | 
terpreted, and its true value urged 
and emphasized. Great stress was 
laid upon the ‘‘written Word’’ as the 
sword of the Spirit, and the paper 
closed witha fervent plea for a deeper 
study of the mission of the Spirit and 
a fuller dependence on His power. 
The next paper will be by Rev. 
James Woodworth on ‘‘The Coming 
Woman.’’ The ladies of the Occi- 
dental Board have been specially in- 
vited. 

[By some error in transmission we 
missed last week the valuable report 
of the meeting of the Union, now 
furnished by Rev. H. N. Bevier. ] 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
The new year of work at the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary will 
be begun on Wednesday, September 
21st, when an opening address will 
be givenat eleven o'clock, A. M., by 
Prof. W. H. Landon, D.D., upon 
the theme, ‘‘The Evolution of a Min- 
ister.’’ The friends of the work are 
cordially invited to be present. 


California. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 77inity.—Com- 
munion services were commemorated 
on September 4th. Individual com- 
munion cups were used for the first 
time in this church. The number of 
participants in this Lord’s Supper 
was unusually large, many from 
neighboring churches meeting with 
us. Nineteen new members were 
added, three on confession of faith, 
sixteen by letter. This day also 
marked the beginning of the second 
year of Dr. A. N. Carson’s pastorate. 
Looking back upon the twelve 
months of his faithful work in this 
vicinity, Dr. Carson certainly can 
find much for which to be grateful. 
The members of his church ard con- 
gregation wish this man of God a full 
rich harvest in the winning of souls 
for Christ. At the Sunday-school 
service the superintendent, Mr. H. 
E. Bostwick, received a cordial wel- 
come upon his return from Cazadero, 


Christian En- | by the waving of handkerchiefs from 


deavor convention, with ‘‘The Holy ail assembled in the Sunday-school 


rooms. In the evening a Christian 
Endeavor rally was held, the young 
people marching into the church in a 
body, and occupying the front seats. 
Echoes of the convention recently 
held at Los Angeles were given— 
‘The Spirit of the Convention,’’ 
‘‘The Silent Hour,’’ ‘‘The Mission- 
ary Spirit of the Convention,’’ ‘‘What 
of the Future of Our Own society ?”’ 
Trinity Christian Endeavor Society 
claims the largest attendance of any 
Presbyterian society in this city, and 
the second largest membership. 


BERKELEY. —For the next eight or 
nine months the work of this church 
cannot fail to have some interest for 
every earnest pastor in the Synod of 
California. Perhaps there is not a 
congregation, from Redding to San 
Diego, that has not some one or more 
in whom they are interested, who 
may be influenced by the work of our 
church. It is the prayer and purpose 
of the pastors, officers and members 
of the Berkeley church that their in- 
fluence shall be for the highest good 
of the young people concerned, and 
through them for the best interests of 
California. It is gratifying to notice 
the large number of students who at- 
tend our services since the University 
and schools have resumed their work. 
Berkeley is fortunate in having in its 
various pulpits men who are alive to 
the importance of their work during 
these months especially. The seat- 
ing capacity of our church is likely to 
be fully tested, but our people are 
generous, and will welcome strangers 
to their pews. With such strong, 
earnest preaching as Dr. Minton’s, 
the young people will be greatly 
helped and encouraged. Dr. Min- 
ton knows the peculiar requirements 
of the student mind, and is skillful in 
helping the young over hard places, 
while his clear and cogent presenta- 
tion of the truth commands the atten- 
tion of all. The genial and active 
pastor’s assistant, Mr. Hillard, is very 
busy doing: what he can to welcome 
and help young people. That his 
efforts are appreciated is proved by 
the goodly number of young people 
who attend the students’ Bible class 
just organized. On August 28th 
there were thirty present, and the 
numbers will doubtless increase. 
The young people’s Bible class now 
under the care of Professor Price is 
also growing in numbers, and it is 
ho many of our young people, 
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who don’t consider themselves stu- 
dents, will avail themselves of the 
privilege of the class. Our Sunday- 
school work is carried on energeti- 
cally and the numbers are steadily 
growing. As indicated above, we 
have large congregations morning 
and evening, and may be compelled 
to undertake the building of the Sun- 
day-school rooms sooner than our 
Trustees contemplate, in order to in- 


crease the seating capacity of the 
church. 


SACRAMENTO.—The ladies’ for- 
eign missionary society of the Four- 
teenth Street church held a highly in- 
teresting meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Felix Tracy on August 23d, hearing 
from Miss Laura Pierson, one of the 
teachers in the Presbyterian school at 
Tucson, Arizona, a recital of the 
work being done in that field. Rev. 
R. J. Johnston and wife are spending 
a well-earned vacation at Redwood 
City, and other points on the San 
Francisco peninsula. During the 
pastor’s absence, Rev. Mr. Banner- 
man, a missionary from Equatorial 
Africa, has filled the pulpit. 
story of his labors among an uncivil- 
ized race of beings, the almost in- 
credible hardships endured by the 
missionaries in that benighted land, 
the strange, inhuman customs of the 
natives, the peculiarities of climate 
and the marked uplift that has come 
to many souls from the preaching of 
the gospel deeply touched the hearts 
of Mr. Bannerman’s hearers. Rev. 
Dr. Landon of the Seminary occu- 
pied the pulpit of the Westminster 
church August 28th. The Young 
Men’s Conservatory continues to 
work effectively for the advancement 
of the interests of the church. The 

members of this organization are 
planning a moonlight boat ride on the 
Sacramento next week. The Y. P. 
S. C. E. are engaged in an earnest 
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endeavor to raise sufficient funds with 
which to furnish a suitable piano to 
render their meetings more attractive. 
Rev. W. C. Sherman, pastor of the 
Fourteenth Street church, and his 
wife are recuperating at Pacific 
Grove and San Francisco. . 


Oregon. 

Mt. TABOR AND SELLWOOD.— 
The pastor of these churches, in de- 
lighttul suburbs of Portland, has not 
felt the need of a vacation, and has 
been on duty all summer. Attend- 
ance upon the services has been on 
the increase rather than otherwise, 
owing at Mt. Tabor to the incoming 
of several new families who immedi- 
ately upon their arrival began attend- 
ing church. At Sellwood, where 
services are held only in the evening, 
a beautiful grove in the immediate 
vicinity of the church was cleaned up 
and seated, wires were stretched on 
which Chinese lanterns were sus- 
pended, a temporary platform was 
erected for pulpit and choir purposes 
and on every night when the congre- 


The | 


gation was at all likely to suffer from 
the heat inside the church services 
were held in the open air in the 
grove, much to the comfort of 
preacher and hearers, and to the in- 
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crease of the audience. One of the 
artillery companies of Oregon has 
been encamped on the banks of the 
Willamette, near Sellwood, during 
the last two weeks; and on the two 
Sabbaths that they have been there 
they have responded to an invitation 
to attend our services. 


BANDON.—Rev. W. C. Scott has 
given up his pastorate here. His 
year is unfinished here, but the mem- 
bers and himself have agreed that it 
is better for him and the one who 
fills this place hereafter to make the 
change now on account of getting 
settled before the rainy season comes 
on. Rev. Mr. Scott has done some 
good work in this field, which will 
never be forgotten, and we hope 
what may prove to be our loss may 
be others’ gain. The trustees are en- 
deavoring to secure some one to fill 
this place. Last year’s work was the 
greatest that ever was done in the his- 
tory of the Bandon church; and if we 
have a good leader to push the work, 
something can be done at Bandon 
that will make the history famous for 
our Lord. God hassaid in his Word 
that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand; so unity and harmony 
must prevail to makeasuccess. Rev. 
Mr. Scott has preached his farewell 
sermon at the Newlake schoolhouse, 
and has been at Port Orford one 
Sabbath. 


Married. 


BURNHAM-ApDAms.—At Los Angeles, Cal., 
Tuesday, August 30th, by Rev. Guy 
W. Wadsworth, Rev. Theo. F. Burn- 
ham and Miss Lucia Evelyn Adams, 
sister of ©. Adams, of Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y. 


BENNETT-JONES.—In the First Presby- 
terian church, Englewood, N. J., July 
20th, by the Rev. D. J. McMillan, 
D.D., Mr. Fred Bennett and Miss M. 
Katharine ones, Secretary of Young 
People’s Dept. of the Board of Home 
Missions. 
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Literature of the Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be ac 
knowledged promptly. Any extended notice wil- 
be at the option of the Literary Editor. ] 


Book Reviews. 

DivinE HEALING AND Doctors, WHAT 
SAYS THE BIBLE? An Examination of 
the Attitude of the Biblical Writers 
Toward the Use of Medicines and the 
Employment of Physicians. By Rev, 
John Wesley Conley, D. D., Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Oak Park, III. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Green 
paper cover. 36 pps. 

The contents are as follows in 
successive chapters: The Question 
Stated. The Limited Number of 
Scripture References. Direct Scrip- 
ture References to Remedies. Pas- 
sages in Which the Use of Medicine is 
Implied. [Illustrative and Figurative 
Allusions. Conclusion. 

I have read this booklet from cover 
to cover with pleasure and profit. 
The aim is to justify the use of medi- 
cines and doctors by urging that the 
Bible is not in favor of ‘‘the rejection 
of medicines and doctors,’’ but rather 
favors their use. The writer’s aim is 
‘to show that the true doctrine of 
divine healing is in no way incom- 
patible with the employment of a 
physician.’’ He says, ‘“God can and 
doubtless does heal without the use 
of material agencies; but this is his 
extraordinary and unusual mode of 
working. His ordinary method is to 
heal in connection with the use of 
means. One may be a firm believer 
in divine healing and, at the same 
time, believe in the use of remedies. 
Christ taught usto pray ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread’ and yet all be- 
lieve that to obtain this gift of daily 
bread there must bethe most diligent 
use of means.’’ Here is the truth in a 
nutshell. Here is expressed the gen- 
eral belief of the church. The book 
is a simple study of all Scripture pas- 
sages bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the subject. There is no rhet- 
oric and no attack on anybody, but a 
modest, straightforward effort to find 
what position the Bible takes. 

E. W. B. 


FELLOW TRAVELERS. By F. E.Clark,D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Chi- 
cago and Toronto. American Tract So- 
ciety, 637 Market street, San Francisco. 
Price, $1.25. 

‘‘Fellow Travelers’’ is the title of 

a book of inimitable sketches from 

the pen of Father Endeavor Clark, 


made in the course of 40,000 miles of 


travel in the interest of the work of gwuwww 


Christian Endeavor. 
His first sketch is that of a battle 
of storm clouds in the high Alps. 


Charged with the ozone and vigor of ; 


these high altitudes he sets out on his 
mission of meeting and addressing 
Christian Endeavor assemblies and 
conventions in foreign lands. First 
of all he takes in Switzerland, paint- 
ing here and there a word picture of 
mountain or lake or people, always 
with striking outlines and colors. 
Passing over into Germany he 
traverses that empire back and forth 
in a journey of three thousand miles. 
His sketch of a German university 
class room, and his picture of student 


life, and especially his pen portraits | ¥ 


of two of Germany’s most famous 
professors, Wellhausen and Har- 
nack, will interest all students and 
scholars. Night scenesin Naples are 
wonderfully realistic, and his descrip- 
tion of school life in the most numer- 
ously attended university in the world 
at Cairo is graphic and novel. 

Most interesting of all are his pen 
pictures of life in the plague-stricken 
cities of India. 
and thrilling is his description of the 
Taj Mahal, the temple tomb of Mum- 
taz, and the Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing held under itsdome. His adven- 
tures as asky pilot on board a coolie 
ship bound for Natal are related in a 
humorous vein with sparkling wit; 
and his account of places and people 
in South Africa abounds in sketches 
of the highest interest and merit. 

‘Fellow Travelers’’ will be read 
by millions of Christian Endeavorers 
with abounding interest and pleasure. 


Magazines. 

Lippincott’s for September opens 
with a story by M. G. McClelland, 
‘‘The Touch of a Vanished Hand.”’ 
Frederic M. Bird tells of ‘‘Monarch- 
ies and Republics.’’ In ‘‘New York 
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in the ’Seventies,’’ M. E. W. Sher- 
wood enumerates the principal events 
of that decade. Frances M. Butler 
writes of the martial airs of natidhs, 
in a short article entitled ‘‘War 
Songs.’’ ‘‘The Chronicles of an 
Unsuccessful Author’’ is anonymous, 
from which we may refer it to any 
one of a multitude of long-suffering 
writers. 


The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews contains a character sketch 
of William R. Day by Henry Mac- 
farland of Washington. Charles 
Lowe and W. T. Stead write of the 
eventful life of Bismarck. The Porto 


Rican campaign is discussed by John 
A. Church. Charles 
sums up the present cost of the war 


and the future expense of newly-. 


acquired territory. Dr. Shaw, the 


editor, ably and forcibly expresses 


his views on international questions 
relating to Cuba and the Philippines ; 
on the sanitary condition of our 
troops ; on recent events attending 
the close of the war; on the rise of 
Roosevelt ; and on Dewey as heading 
the list of our war heroes. 


| 
The leading article in Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly for Septem- 
ber is a discussion of ‘‘Geographical 
Water-Ways Across Central Amer- 
ica,’’ by J. W. Spencer. This sub- 
ect is of special interest just now be- 
cause of the immanence of the Nica- 
ragua Canal. It is fully illustrated. 
‘‘Curiosities of American Coinage’’ is 
the title of an article by A. E. Outer- 
bridge, Jr., son of the former director 
of the Philadelphia mint. Illustrations 
from a number of rare and curious 
coins accompany the text. M. Hor- 
ace Michell writes on ‘‘The National- 
ization of the Swiss Railroads,’’ the 
importance of which experiment in so- 
cialism as an object lesson for other 
countries can not be doubted. It 
forms an important chapter in eco- 
nomic history. Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
Angstman discusses ‘ ‘College Women 
and the New Science’’ — domestic 
science; Prof. C. Hanford Hender- 
son’s fourth chapter on ‘‘The Philos- 
ophy of Manual Training’’ appears; 
Chapter III on the ‘‘Evolution of 
Colonies,’’ by James Collier, entitled 
‘Immigrants and Indigenes;’’ also 
a sketch of Charles Goodyear, the 
discoverer of the vulcanization pro- 
cess in connection with the rubber in- 
dustry. 


Books Received. 


From the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va.: 


‘‘The Story of Marthy,’’ by S. 
O’H. Dickson. Price, $1.25. 

‘‘The Gospel in Gold; or, The 
Grace of Giving,’’ by Rev. Jas. J. 
Chisolm, D. D. Price, 5 cents. 

‘‘Affusion, the Only Scriptural 
Baptism,’’ by Rev. J. W. Tyler, 
M. A. Price, 5 cents. 


This is the day of God’s long 
suffering, but the judgment day 
will be the day of the sinner’s 


A. Conant long suffering. 


All they who refuse and reject 
Christ as a refining fire, must be 
obliged to meet and feel Him as a 
consuming fire. 


He that draws back from his pro- 
fession on earth shall be kept back 
from his possession in heaven. 


HAVE YOU A SON, BROTHER, 


Husband or Lover inthe Army or Navy? Mail 
him to-day a 25c. package of Allen’s Foot-Ease, 


a powder for the feet. All who march, walk or 
stand need it. It cures aching, tired, sore, 
swollen, sweating feet, and makes hot, tight or 
new shoes easy. Feet can't Blister, get Sore or 
Callous where Allen’s Foot-Ease is used. 10,000 
te-timonials. All druggists and shoe stores sell 
it, 25c. Sample sent FREE. Addiess Allen S. 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


EMACIATED BOY. 


His Limbs No Larger Than a Person’s Wrist---The Peculiar 
Condition of J. F, Williams’ Four-Year-Old Boy---The 
Case Attracting Wide Attention---Many Par- 


ents and Physicians Interested. 


From the Democrat-Message, Mt. Sterling, I11. 


Residents of Damon, the village fourteen miles 
northwest of Mt. Sterling, I/l., have recently told 
of the almost miraculous recovery of little Josie 
Williams, the four-year-old son of John F. Will- 
iams, who resides a short distance northwest of 
Damon. 

The Democrat-Message sent a reporter to ob- 
tain the actual facts regarding the case, and 
stakes its reputation as a newspaper upon the 
truth of the incidents herein cited. 

Mrs. Williams is a pleasant-voiced matron. 
She has the forceful personality, the positive 
manner that is nurtured and developed by the 
cares and responsi ilities of afa:mers wife. She 
would make a gc od witness for any cause found- 
ed upon truth and equity, and she told the story 
of little Josie’s sickness and recovery convinc- 
ingly. 

E ite was never right from the time of his 
birth,” she said. ‘‘He,was weak and puny and 
did not grow like other children. A year ago 
last February, when he was two yearsold, he 
had an attack of lung fever. We had the serv- 
ices of Dr. Jones for two or three weeks. After 
Josie had recovered, he did not get any strength. 
He had no appetite and could not keep anything 
on his stomach. His legs seemed to wither awa 
until they were nothing but skin and bones, an 
he kept upacontinualcoughing. 

‘‘We hada boarder named A-a Robinson who 
had rheuma‘ism so severe that he was bent 
nearly double. Hehad used Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and had become well and 
strong. He said that he believed the pills would 
help little Josie. Atthat time I also read an ar- 
ticle in the Quincy Whig regarding some people 
who had been cured by these pills, and I said to 
my husband that we should get some for Josie as 
they cost only 50cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50, and could be bought at any druggist’s. He 
decided to try them, and went to Mt. Sterling to 
Dr. Irving and bought three boxes. We began 
the last of March giving him one-third of a pill 
three times a day. In three days we noticed an 
improvement, and we increased the dose, giving 
him half a pill at a time. He kept improving 


and finally we gave him one pill ata dose. Near 
the first of Jume we gave him the last of the 
three boxes which we had bought in March, and 
now little Josie is as fat and hearty as any boy 
in the neighborhood. He has a good appetite 
and never has any trouble with his stomach. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis fur Pale People saved 
him from the grave, and I do not believe any- 
thing else would.” 
(Signed) JOHN F. WILLIAMS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist 
day of June, 1897. 
SEAL. ] DAVID Crisp, Notary Public. 


Dr. A. A. McCabe is the coroner of Brown 
County and a physician of extensive practice. He 
accompanied the reporter and made a thorough 
physical examination of little Josie. His state- 
ment under oath is appended: 

“I, A. A. McCabe, a regularly licensed physi- 
cian of Mt. sterling, Brown County, [ilinois, 
hereby state thatI made thorough examination 
of Josie Williams, the four-year-old son of John 
F. Williams, of Damon, Brown County, Illinois 
on Monday, Juce7, 1897 With the exception of 
indications of nasal catarrh, I found him in a 
thoroughly healthful condition physically. I was 
unable td find in his present condition any evi- 
dences of the disease with which his parents 
affirm that he was afflicted. 

“A. A. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th 
day of June, A. D. 1897. 

[SEAL. MorT. BROOKS, Justice of the Peace. 


This is to certify that I treated a little boy of 
i F, Williams, of Damon, Illinois, suffering 
rom catarrhal pneumonia, from March 12 tu 
March. 27, 1896. During the above period the 
child was greatly prostrated andin avery seri. 
ous condition, and for a number of dave the life 
was despaired of, but finally took a change >: 
the better and complete recovery ensued, 

N. A. JONES, M. D. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 17th tr 

of June, 1897 


| SEAL.} Rupp, Notary Public. 
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HOW TO VANQUISH THE DUST. 


The floor being the lowest and 
largest horizontal service in the room | 
must collect the most dust. If cov-' 
ered with a woolen carpet, the dust. 
shows less, but it is there just the 
same, and cannot be so thoroughly 
moved as from the smoothly-finished | 
wood. The carpet also absorbs odors 
which reach it in the form of gases 


66 9 
busy day 
(W —the day when housecleaning sets 

in. If you do it in the hard-working, 
bustling way, every man, woman, and 
child wants to get under cover. 
withPearline,and nobody’s troubled, 
not even you yourself. Pearline 
housecleaning is quicker, quieter, 


Do it 


from cellar, kitchen, or bathroom. sooner thro 
The hard-finished floor, protected Gates wee 
by rugs, which may be carried into ubbing. aves 


the openair to be freed from dust and 
odors, requires perhaps a little more 
daily care, but that care results ina 
state of cleanness which the carpet 
can never have. 

Heavy, upholstered furniture, 
‘tufted and fringed to the floor,’’ is 
a storehouse for dust, and, because 
of this, will soon become the home of, 
destructive insects. The maternal 
moth-miller knows well the advantage | 


to her future babies in the mixture of. 


paint. 
Wherever you can use water for 
cleaning, use Pearline with it. 
and you'll 
And let the children help. They 

enjoy cleaning with Pearline, and 
youll be training them in the way 
they should go. 


ie 


Saves temper. 


get the best work. 


dust and grease such furniture affords. - 
She always chooses dirty places in not driven by the broom among the 
which to lay her eggs, knowing there | fibers or through the meshes to the 
will be a rich food supply. floor beneath, to be raised again into 


Sweeping isa process for the re- the room by every footfall. When 


moval of coarse dirt, not for dust, ex- 
cept that which clings tothe dirt par- 
ticles. Thus a broom used upon a 


carpet removes some dust, but be- 
cause a quantity of the nap is taken. 


off to which the dust clings. Sweep- 
ing is a dust-spreading, more than a 
dust-removing process. 

Dusting should result in the re- 
moval of dust from the house, not in 
stirring it up from one place to settle 
elsewhere. The feather duster will 
sweep but cannot dust. Dust should 
be wiped up and carried away ona 
cloth, not spread about or shaken 
again into the air. Less sweeping 
and more proper dusting will result 
in greater cleanness. 

The carpet which is often wiped 
with a dry or slightly dampened cloth 
is freed from dust without the sacri- 
fice of its soft nap, and the dust is 


— 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


the dust collected by sweeping has 
been burned, and the cloths laden 
with the wiped-up dust have been 
washed in hot, soapy water and dried, 
when possible, out of doors in the 
sunshine, the housewife may rest as- 
sured she has vanquished two detach- 


Clean,” by S. Marton Elliott, in The 
Chautauguan for September. 


A FEW GOOD THINGS. 


Ralston Plum Pudding.—Crush 
one-half pound of common crackers, 
cover with milk, and soak till soft. 
Stir in two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Butter a baking dish and 
put into it a layer of cracker, then 
a layer of seeded raisins, etc. Over 
this pour three well-beaten eggs 
mixed with a cup of light-brown 
sugar, three pints of milk, nutmeg, 


Grape Juice for Winter Use.— 
Use Concord grapes. Crush them, 
then heat till they begin to boil. | 
Strain, and to one gallon of juice: 
add one-quarter of a pound of gran-. 


in bottles. 


ments of the dust-enemy’s forces. — | 
‘“‘The Science of Keeping a House\} 


and salt to taste, and bake. ‘f 


ulated sugar. Boil up again and seal | 


Lemon Ice.—Three quarts of water, 
two pounds of sugar, and juice of 
eight lemons; mix well. To make 
especially nice and white, add the 
whites of three eggs well beaten just 
before freezing. 
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ZA CO FIRMLY fixed in woman’s 
ING S nature is the love of needle Uz 


work.that your little girl, beforek 


Ya she is in her teens, picks up a 
knowledge ofsewing. You can 
¢ help her in her doll work, and 
she may even be taught a prac- 

UY tical use of the 


SINGER 
Yy it is so SIMPLE IN ITS OPERATION. 


SEWING MACHINE 
Full set of attachments for fancy 
sewing with each machine without 


4 extra charge. 


Y, Beware of infringing 
Ye 


O 

imitations of SINGER 
MACHINES. Look 
e/g for our trade - mark, 
YASS Sold (cash or instal- 


ments) onlyfromour 


own offices, which 
are in every city. 


THE SINGER MANF'G COMPANY: 


22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 


— at 
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Must for Gun. | THE OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 
“My girl’s hand is as white as the Formerly Monarch Book Co., Stockton, Cal., 
driven snow.”’ Is the only house west of Chicago carrying a full line of the latest and best 


Pooh, that’s nothing! My girl's JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


heart is as deep as a driven well.’’— 


Detroit Free Press. 
: Agents working forus WHO BEGIN EARLY average $25 
Ven faller es young an’ praying for delays nor heavy freights. Recommend your friends . give ta Bye or] IT 


mustache he naver tank how long| WILL PAY YOU, and they will save money by dealing with us instead of send- 


hae vill half to vait ven hae grow oop| if. taking chances of disappointing subecebers about te of delivery. 
for te barber to say, ‘‘Next. —! 


Swedish Philosophy in the Denver 
Times. | 


M. A. THOPIPSON, Proprietor, - - OAKLAND, CAL. 


A cheap restaurant in the east end 
of London displays before its patrons 
a card on which is written this advice: 
‘Do not tip the waiter. He makes 
more than the owner, and has a day 


off.’’ —Z1t-Bits. $1 O ; O O 


PLAYING THE PART.—‘‘Johnny, 
BZ; as part payment, if you purchase one 
after coaxing your little brother to of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 
play Spaniard, you should not have ry Rate 


been so unfair as to assault him vio-| WHEELER & WILSON MIFG. CO., 


lently.”’ | 933 Market St., Bet. 5th and 6th, San Francisco. 
- Yes, maw, but he played it too’ | 


good. He went to calling mea pig.’”’ HOME COMFORTS AT 
—Indianapolis * Journal. | h M t B OYS 
he Mentone 


Does it Pay <j 
to Advertise? 


That is what we are trying to 
find out. Bring this Ad. with 
you and it will be accepted for 


and GIRLS! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 


Occidental Hotel POWELL ST. write for me: 
ot 


J. G. CHowNn, Prop. 
W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. TREATED FREE! 
R p Positively CURED with 


Vegetable Remedies. Cc AS Hi STO RE 


Have cured many thou- 
sand cases called hopciess. From first dose symp- 
_toms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at least 


eee A Quiet Home For Families 


: two-thirds ofall symptoms are removed. BOOK 25, 27 Market St., S. F. 
of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. / 


Dr. H.H. GREEN'S Sons, specialists, Atlanta, Ga. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. | 
Remodeled, | | BLY ELLS 
*CHURGA: FIRE ALARM: 


UNLIKE | Silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD” 
| -HEARD FURTHER:-MORE DURABLE: stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 


scribed with the most satisfactory results for 


275 ROOMS. | THE CINC ATLBELGROUNDRY G: | more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis. 


Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 


MANUFACTUR etc 
100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- FSLI = COASTAGENT | S14 


American and European Plan. | E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city jie | sggesr ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


pass the door. CHIME BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Full, Sweet Tone 


Fuliy? CHURCH BELLS 


mes. No Common Grades, The Best Oniy. 


F. O i J O - N S O N ; PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
PROPRIETOR. | McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


and 


//NEW HOOK’ | 
EVER © 
TEN DAYS’ TREATMENT FREE by mail. 
ee THE GENUINE 
R 
‘NES 
| 


OUR TWO PUBLICATIONS 
BALANCE THE YEAR 
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FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


We will mail Tue Lapizs’ Home Journat, beginning 
with the next issue (October number), to January 1, 
1899, also THe Sarurpay Evenine Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 
1899, for Twenty-five Cents, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The regular subscription price to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post is $2.50 per year. It 

was founded in 1728, and published by Benjamin Franklin up to 1765, and has been regularly 

ublished for 170 years—the oldest paper in the United States. Everybody knows 

HE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, with its 800,000 subscription list. The Post will be just as 

high a ge of literature and illustration, but entirely distinctive in treatment and in kind. 

The best writers of the world contribute to both of our publications, and the 
illustrations are from the best-known artists. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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